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The Selection of Student Personnel Workers 


George E. Hill* 


How are the persons chosen who be- 
come student personnel workers? How 
well is the selection process geared to the 
training process? What evidence is there 
that the selection procedures employed 
actually meet the needs of the student per- 
sonnel programs of the colleges and uni- 
versities ? and 
might well be asked regarding any uni- 


These other questions 
versity program for the preparation of 
student personnel workers. They have 
been asked many times; but it is surpris- 
ing that the profession has not evaluated 
its efforts in these matters more rigorous- 
ly. 

The 
workers 
relation to the whole program of selec- 
tion, preparation, placement, and follow- 


selection of student 
be 


personnel 


must considered in proper 


up. Selection is not an event. It is a con- 
tinuing process. It is an intimate aspect 
of the whole. This “whole” might well 
be described as follows: 

1. Job analysis. There must be a rea- 
listic 
work of the student personnel workers. 


+ 


and objective description of the 


Pre-training selection. Early identi- 
fication of potentially effective student 
personnel workers is a serious need. 

3. Training. The preparation program 
must be realistically related to the job 
analysis picture, yet open to modification 
as creative thinking and research indicate 
the need for change. One of the signifi- 
cant aspects of the preparation program 
is its use for in-training counseling and 
selection of prospective student personnel 
workers. 

*George E. Hill is Director of the Guidance Training 


Laboratory, College of Education, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


4. Placement. The person trained must 
be helped to secure the position most 
likely to suit his qualifications. Personnel 
administrators must be helped to secure 
workers most apt to meet their institu- 
tion’s needs. 

5. Follow-up. Evaluation of the work- 
ers’ effectiveness, provision for in-service 
opportunities for professional growth. 

The of student personnel 
workers must be considered as involving 
the application of sound student person- 
nel principles. Procedures known to be 
effective in dealing with other students 
may well be adapted to the needs of the 
graduate students who are preparing to 
be student personnel workers. The whole 


selection 


program of selection, preparation, place- 
ment and professionalization must be 
evaluated by applying to it criteria similar 
to those by which any educational effort 
would be judged. 


Job Analysis in Student Personnel Work 


Evaluation of the effectiveness of pres- 
ent methods of selecting students for 
preparation and service in student per- 
sonnel positions is seriously handicapped 
by confusion as to the nature of student 
personnel work and by the diversity and 
complexity of the demands of the posi- 
tions in the field. Wellman®™ has said the 
“Complete analyses of jobs and workers 
in the field of student personnel work 


are needed to provide detailed informa- | 


tion about the demands of the job and 
characteristics of successful workers in the 
This information 
supply a sound basis for the development 
criteria.” The 
Professional 


various jobs. would 
selection 
Committee 


of objective 


A.P.G.A. 


on 
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Training, Licensing and Certification in 
1955 reported that “it wanted more com- 
plete and more representative job descrip- 
tions of educational personnel workers”; 
but in 1958 it sought to clarify the coun- 
selor’s role in terms of his basic goals in 
counseling.* 

Cottingham’ made a useful attempt to 
pull together the recommendations of 
various committees and writers into a 
classification of student personnel posi- 
tions. His four types of workers were: 
the educational advisor, the general stu- 
dent personnel worker, the personnel 
counselor, and the personnel technician. 
Within these categories, however, it is 
clear that there is a great deal of varia- 
bility in what employers expect.’ In part 
confusion is added by the large number 
of persons occupying personnel positions 
who have attained these positions without 
specific preparation for the duties. This 
latter condition caused Cowley”® to des- 
pair of student personnel workers achiev- 
ing truly professional status. In large 
part this variability in student personnel 
work is the consequence of inherent dif- 
ferences among institutions, their organi- 
zation, their programs, the needs of their 
students. Surveys such as that recently 
conducted by Arbuckle and Kauffman? 
regarding student personnel services in 
liberal arts colleges can provide helpful 
guides in providing training programs. 

There is great need to keep the concept 
of what student personnel work is proper- 
ly oriented to the purposes and programs 
of Feder has 
spoken of the “emergence of the person- 


educational institutions. 
nel worker as an integer in the educa- 
tional formula.”"* Dressel concluded that 
there is “a dawning recognition that the 
personnel worker’s awareness of and 
concern about students, individual and 
group, must be tempered by an aware- 
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ness of the total educational experiences 
provided by an institution.” 

There is also great need for the selec- 
tion and preparation of persons able to 
adapt to widely varying and complexly 
demanding professional responsibilities. 
If Fletcher is right that “there is no 
specific occupation of counseling ... 
variations in duties are almost un- 
limited”"* how true this must also be of 
the job of the student personnel worker. 
The most important single quality of the 
person selected for training, and of the 
preparation program itself, must be crea- 
tivity. This is the quality so strongly and 
effectively urged by Hobbs.” It is the 
quality obviously demanded by the find- 
ings of Hoffman’s® ingenious analysis of 
counselor sub-roles. Pepinsky has recently 
jolted the graduate faculty in charge of 
student personnel training programs by 
the charge that they “have been more 
preoccupied with satisfying on-the-job 
demands than with creating them!” 
Pre-Training Selection 

How and when the decision is made to 
seek graduate preparation for student 
personnel work has not, so far as this 
writer could discover, been-studied. There 
is some evidence that student personnel 
workers are, to some extent, “nominated” 
by college administrators in the sense that 
they encourage staff members to seek 
preparation.” What criteria these ad- 
ministrators use no one seems to have 
tried to discover. The profession can 
hardly be said to have “recruited” likely 
candidates for training in any organized 
way. 

When they apply for admission to 
preparation in student personnel work 
graduate students seem to be selected by 
the use of a combination of: analysis of 
their academic potential, interviews, 
recommendations, and some occasional 
use of tests. Academic potential has been 
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Wellman’s  sur- 
vey” showed that academic achievement 
and specific under-graduate preparation 
were the two most common criteria used 
in pre-training 


the dominant concern. 


selection. Interviews, 
recommendations, prior teaching experi- 
ence, work experience other than teach- 
ing, interest in the field, and counseling 
aptitude were also considered in varying 
patterns by the institutions he surveyed. 
Many of the techniques reported could 
not actually be used until the student was 
in the training period. 


iS 
19,22,30,33 have shown 


Other investigators 
that institutions employ various tests and 
inventories in studying their personnel 
trainees, that these are used mainly after 
preparation has begun and not in pre- 
training selection. Training institutions 
reported to MacMinn and Ross” that 
they rejected 17 per cent of their master’s 
applicants and 44 per cent of their doc- 
toral applicants for personnel training. 
The basis of rejection seems to have been 
mainly academic. It would appear that 
pre-training selection has not changed 
much in the decade since LaBarre re- 
ported that “selection procedures seem to 
hinge on three pre-requisites: personal 
qualifications, academic background and 
work experience.” 
No examination of the pre-training 
selection problem would be complete 
without some attention to the “personal 
qualifications” question. Over the years 
much attention has been given to the 
traits and personal qualifications needed 
by student personnel workers. E!aborate 
lists of such traits have been published. 
The chairman of the A.C.P.A. Profes- 
sional Standards and Training Commit- 
tee in 1949 published an analysis of per- 
sonal characteristics deemed important 
by various student personnel workers.” 
Since then there has been some attention 
to such delineations, such as the 1957 
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study of the A.C.P.A. committee? In this 
study nine professors were induced to 
rate some of their students on 18 charac- 
teristics and as to “success.” The two types 
of ratings showed a definite relationship, 
but the obvious effect of the halo was not 
controlled. This study also showed that 
such a process is complicated and time- 
consuming. One wonders if much the 
same results might not have been ob- 
tained by use of much simpler personality 
evaluation. Such studies as that done by 
Forgy and Black’® have clearly suggested 
that the “desirable” personality structure 
for a counselor can hardly be regarded 
as a standardized set of qualities or traits. 
Greater emphasis in the literature is now 
being given to concern for the total per- 
sonality of the candidate and its impact 
upon others. 

Wilson and Robbins® have reported a 
most interesting technique of selection 
which involves the use of faculty obser- 
vation of training candidates in a group 
discussion situation. The criterion evalu- 
ated was “inter-personal effectiveness.” 
Wilson has reported this in another 
source as “predictive of future profes- 
sional success.” 

What can be about 
training selection of prospective student 


concluded pre- 
personnel workers ? 

1. Nomination of candidates by ad- 
ministrators and self-selection of this goal 
proceed on bases as yet unstudied. 

2. Upon first application for admission 
to training in student personnel work 
prospective candidates are selected pri- 
marily upon the bases of academic com- 
petence and judgments derived from 
interviews, recommendations, prior ex- 
perience and interest in the field. 

3. There is some use of interest, scho- 
lastic aptitude and personality tests in the 
selection process but this transpires usual- 
ly after training has begun. 
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4. Judgments regarding personal fit- 
ness, to the extent that they are used in 
selection, are based chiefly upon recom- 
mendations and interviews, prior to the 
beginning of training. 

5. There needs to be much more re- 
search and pooling of experience in the 
evaluation of methods used in pre-train- 
ing selection, especially in the appraisal 
of personal qualities needed for success 
in training. 

In-Training Selection 

safe to conclude that the 
greatest emphasis upon evaluation of po- 
tential competence of the student person- 
nel worker comes after he begins his 
program of graduate preparation. Judg- 
ing his personal qualifications is done “in 
large measure through observation in 
early required courses” and later in the 
practicum situations. A great deal of at- 
tention has been given to techniques for 
the evaluation of the trainee’s compe- 
tence, especially in the counseling practi- 
cum. Such studies as those of Abeles’ 
and of Brams’ and Berdie’s® review of 


It seems 


the Minnesota research program have 
shown that ratings by practicum super- 
visors, especially when pooled, are 
“reasonably reliable and partially vali- 
dated by follow-up.”® Arbuckle* has used 
choice (“those they would like to have as 
counselors”) and rejection by their fellow 
means of evaluation. 
Mathewson and Rochlin™ had trainees 
engage in self-evaluation processes for 
evaluation with considerable 


trainees as a 


purposes, 
success. 

Clearly, it is possible to evaluate the 
counseling competence of trainees with 
a reasonable degree of dependability. It 
is possible for trainees to evaluate them- 
selves and each other. The questions that 
remain unanswered, so far as the litera- 
ture is concerned, are the following: 

1. To what extent and in what ways 
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is it possible, during training, to evaluate 
the prospective student personnel work- 
er’s potential competence in the non- 
counseling aspects of his work? One gets 
the impression, in fact, that much of the 
practicum experience of these persons is 
devoted to counseling. This is a proper 
emphasis; but should practicum experi- 
ence and evaluation be exclusively de- 
voted to the counseling processes? 

2. To what extent and in what ways 
are evaluations made during the training 
processes actually being used in the coun- 
seling and selection of prospective student 
personnel workers? This is not generally 
reported. Studies are badly needed re- 
garding this question. 

3. To what extent are in-training 
evaluations of prospective student person- 
nel workers related to subsequent effec- 
tiveness in student personnel service? 
Longitudinal studies from pre-training 
selection, through placement, and into 
on-the-job evaluation are sadly lacking 
in this profession. 

Placement 

Personnel workers generally, in dis- 
cussing the placement function in colleges 
and universities, insist that this should 
be an integral part of the student per- 
sonnel services program. Through place- 
ment services the institution assists the 
graduating student to fulfill the common 
expectation of putting one’s collegiate 
education to work in gainful employ- 
ment. In practice, of course, the place- 
ment service is frequently functioning 
quite apart from the student personnel 
program. 

In selection and preparation of pros- 
pective student personnel workers atten- 
tion has to be given ultimately to the 
placement of these persons in personnel 
work. MacMinn and Ross™ have reported 
that there is currently a considerable 
shortage of trained guidance and person- 
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nel workers and that, at the masters level 
especially, significant numbers of those 
trained were not engaged in positions 
related to their training. 

There is very little literature on the 
placement aspect of the education of stu- 
dent personnel workers. That there is 
much placement activity can easily be 
at the profession’s conventions! 
Some questions need answers in the place- 
ment aspects of preparation of student 
personnel workers: 


seen 


1. To what extent, and in what ways, 
is the placement of student personnel 
functionally into the 
whole program of selection and prepara- 


workers geared 


tion? 

2. To what extent, and in what ways, 
are the evaluations of trainees’ effective- 
ness gained in the training program be- 
ing transmitted to prospective employers ? 

3. In what ways, if any, is anticipation 
of the need of one’s graduate professors’ 
help in placement interferring with the 
establishment of an effective working re- 
lationship between trainee and professor 
during the preparation program? Does 
the role of the professor as evaluator and 
recommender get in the way of his role 
as teacher and counselor? 

4. In what ways and how effectively 
are training institution staff members fol- 
lowing their graduates into the field to 
evaluate the effectiveness of their training 
and placement procedures? 

5. In what ways, and to what extent, 
is effective placement being hindered by 
poor definition of expectations and job 
demands in the institutions which engage 
the services of the trainees? Are role ex- 
pectations for positions as well defined 
as Hedahl’® found them to be in three 
large universities ? 

Follow-Up, Evaluation and 
Professionalization 


“Graduate training is not of itself a 


guarantee of continued competence in 
counseling,” says Samler.” Student per- 
sonnel workers who help to induct 
young, inexperienced associates into their 
work will certainly agree with this. In 
many respects the most important period 
of selection and preparation is the first 
few years spent by the student personnel 
worker in his first full-time job. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the need for 
growth never ceases and that sometimes 
experience mis-educates! 

Maintaining the competence of student 
personnel workers through continued 
professional growth on the job is the joint 
responsibility of the training institution 
and the employing institution. The plan- 
ning and evaluation of such efforts is 
looked upon here primarily from the 
standpoint of the training institution. If 
prospective student personnel workers 
are, upon employment, to continue to 
grow in professional outlook and compe- 
tence, what can the training institution 
do to help? 

1. The selection and preparation pro- 
gram must, as pointed out earlier, give 
major attention to the selection and de- 
velopment of persons of top creative 
ability. One of the most important char- 
acteristics of such persons will be the one 
Pepinsky” so pointedly described as a 
broader view of the university, gained 
through the ability to listen to and to 


accept the views of others of different | 


labels and functions in the universtiy. 

2. The preparation institutions must 
engage persons to conduct their programs 
who are themselves creative, actively in- 
volved in self-evaluation and growth. It 
is amazing how little the professors who 
train student personnel workers have 
turned their research eyes upon them 
selves! 

3. The professors must develop syste- 
matic follow-up procedures to keep in 
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touch with their graduates in student per- 
sonnel work. It was encouraging to read 
a recent study by Wright®™ which showed 
that three-fourths of sixteen mid-western 
universities he studied had coordinators 
of training who made follow-up visits to 
their graduates in the field. 

4. The extent to which professors in 
student personnel education will be in- 
volved in in-service growth programs in 
their own and in other institutions will 
depend both on their own competence 
and upon the concern of the institutions 
for such programs. Certainly such gradu- 
ate professors should be, and are, com- 
monly involved in such efforts. But how 
effective are these efforts? Have serious 
attempts been made to evaluate in-service 
growth projects involving student per- 
sonnel workers and their teaching col- 
leagues ? 

5. Mention must be made again of the 
serious lack of longitudinal studies in the 
preparation of student personnel workers. 
Nothing approaching even the scope of 
the Kelly and Fiske™ study with clinical 
psychologists has been done. Basically this 
involves far more than evaluation of the 
effectiveness of selection and preparation 
programs. It involves the justification of 
student personnel services in a collegiate 
atmosphere in which the fight for budge- 
tary consideration is keen. 

“Whether personnel workers will be 
more or*less important in the coming 
tidal waves of enrollment depends heavily 
upon their behavior now,” said John 
Darley."’ Kate Mueller put this challenge 
in slightly different form when she 
wrote: “Any emerging profession must 
justify its claim to certain unique skills 
which other professions and the general 
public do not have access to . . . As yet, 
personnel work has no_ convincing 
answers to the three searching questions: 
To what specific ends are you helping 
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your client? How do you know that he 
has been helped? How do you know that 
some other person or method might not 
have helped him?”” 

Conclusion 


The selection of student personnel 
workers is a key element in the building 
of a true profession. It is an element that 
runs through and is affected by almost 
all aspects of the profession’s work. If it 
is to be effectively done the whole pro- 
fession will have to become more in- 
volved in defining its role in higher edu- 
cation. The creative thinking and the 
research skills of the student personnel 
workers generally will have to be turned 
more persistently to the study of their 
own place in higher education, to the 
evaluation of their own preparation pro- 
grams, and to the evaluation and clarifi- 
cation of their own services. 
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College Search for Quality Working Conditions 


T. C. Clark* 


Student personnel workers are person- 
ally familiar with the array of problems 
which confront higher education today. 
Perhaps the greatest challenge is the pre- 
diction that at least twice as many stu- 
dents will be on our campuses in 1970, as 
are with us today. What can be done to 
prepare curricula, facilities, and person- 
nel to meet the demands created by the 
great influx of students? 

One obvious answer to this question is 
obtaining and keeping competent person- 
nel—faculty and administrators. There 
must be careful attention given to the 
recruitment and retention of outstanding 
teachers, administrators and staff mem- 
bers. For the heart of the academic pro- 
gram is its staf_—it can be no stronger 
than the individual men and women who 
give it leadership. An important factor 
in maintaining a top level staff is attrac- 
tive working conditions. 

No crystal ball is needed to predict that 
all of higher education is buying a ticket 
for just such a manpower merry-go-round 
as the fields of engineering and science 

experiencing. With the enrollment 
bulge already with us, staffing is rapidly 
becoming our greatest problem. Under 
such competitive conditions the able staff 
member will soon be in a position to 
write his own ticket. 

If this trend develops, our campuses 
can rapidly turn into what Caplow and 
McGee have called “academic market- 
and thus gravely threaten the 
quality of instruction, the operation of the 


places,” 


*The author is Associate Secretary of the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education. This paper is an adap- 
tation of a speech presented to the Southern 
College Personnel Association. 
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college, and the tone of inter-personal 
relations throughout the entire education- 
al process. It is likely that institutions 
which devote some attention immediately 
to establishing an attractive climate of 
working and living conditions will cer- 
tainly reduce the number of costly losses 
from their staffs. 

What is meant by “conditions of work” 
in an educational setting? Today, when 
we talk with staff members about their 
conditions of work, some of the things 
that are mentioned first are: 

The amount of freedom we have in 
which to do our jobs, work load, hours, 
and excessive paper work. We talk about 
the dehumanizing effect of over-popula- 
tion and over-organization. We talk about 
space, offices, work rooms, and furnish- 
ings. We talk about the degree of accept- 
ance by colleagues, administrators, stu- 
dents and citizens in the community. We 
talk about the intellectual climate of the 
college. We talk about the quality of 
associates. We talk about a host of other 
things that go to make up the work in the 
academic world. 

In discussing this topic, we are talking 
about elements which are at the nerve 
center of academic living and near the 
feeling level of most staff members. I am 
sure that educators, particularly personnel 
specialists, realize that feelings about this 
area tend to shade the staff member’s job 
outlook. 

What is our own understanding of this 
topic—conditions of work? Can we list 
the key factors which affect our working 
conditions? Do we know the climate 
which we need to be productive profes- 
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sionals? Have we examined our own 
work to the point that we understand 
what we need in terms of schedules, load, 
campus climate, physical surroundings, 
salary, and tools to satisfactorily perform 
our duties? Do we know what we need 
to motivate us to do our best for the stu- 
dents, the college, and the profession? In 
addition, we need to ask ourselves, what 
can be done on our campuses that doesn’t 
cost any money, which will enable staff 
members to improve their working condi- 


tions? 


One campus in Tennessee discovered 
that it didn’t cost one dollar to improve 
morale. By fortunate leadership faculty 
members were able to identify scores of 
concerns, and together work through to 
an effective solution for many of the difh- 
culties. 


It is in this context that the Association 
for Higher Education is making a study 
of conditions of work for college faculty 
and administrators. They are seeking to 
identify the factors which affect working 
conditions, and to outline steps which 
colleges may take to keep valuable staff 
personnel. 


The study was designed to get the re- 
actions of men and women who are active 
in the operations of American colleges. 
Seminars were conducted with college 
presidents, deans, faculty, and student- 
personnel administrators. A questionnaire 
was mailed to faculty and administrators 
across the nation. In addition, over 550 
college faculty and administrators partici- 
pated in personal interviews, conferences, 
and group discussion to aid the study. 
Leading experts in college personnel 
work-conference 
evaluating the results of the study. 


spent two days in a 


The seminars gave project workers a 
chance to find out directly from college 
faculty and administrators the problems 
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relating to conditions of work. The semi- 
nar with college presidents revealed that: 

They are overburdened with responsi- 
bilities. College presidents live in a gold- 
fish bowl with little privacy, little time 
with their families, and practically no 
time for reading and writing. 

Too often, the pressure of fund-raising 
and public relations work leaves little 
time for the educational role of the presi- 
dent. Frequently, funds do not permit 
employment of staff members to give 
specialized assistance on many important 
projects. 

Faculty members revealed through the 
seminar session that: 

They stress the importance of a climate 
favorable to scholarship, a reasonable 
teaching load, freedom to live as a person, 
participation in policy-making, adequate 
salary, office space with insured privacy, 
better library facilities, and more time and 
encouragement for research and writing. 

The seminar held with student-person- 
nel workers showed that: 

These workers are asking for accept- 
ance as specialists by staff colleagues, for 
institutional warmth, and for better inter- 
personal relationships and comunications. 

In addition, they are concerned about 
adequate staff housing, and a second basis 
for promotions within the colleges. 

The conditions-of-work questionnaire, 
listing 53 items grouped into 10 categories, 
was mailed to 2228 college faculty mem- 
bers and administrators. A total of 1869, 
or 84°/, of the questionnaires were com- 
pleted and returned. The 53 items in the 
questionnaire covered all phases of col- 
legiate work except salary, tenure, and 
retirement. The responses to the question- 
naires gave us valuable insights concern- 
ing the attitudes of college faculty and 
administrators toward their working con- 
ditions. 

What was learned from the question- 
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naire? The results are still in the process 
of being tabulated, but on the basis of the 
data now available, we have come up 
with the combined reactions of faculty 
members and administrators participating 
in the questionnaire responses. For pur- 
poses of interpretation, the combined 
reactions are reported as the attitude of 
“Mr. College.” 

There is much about college and uni- 
versity work which gives satisfaction to 
“Mr. College”: 

He says he has a high degree of free- 

dom both as a professional and as a 

citizen. 

He feels a close identification with the 

aims of his department and with his 

departmental colleagues. 

He and his family enjoy respect in the 

local college community. 

He has job security. 

He is working with people who want 

to make a contribution to society. 
“Mr. College” seems to be least satisfied 
with: 

The failure of the college to provide 

enough time and money for him to 

engage in scholarly and_ professional 
activity. 

He sees little of value coming from the 

way committee and staff meetings are 

held on the campus. 

Physical facilities and services are inade- 

quate. 

There is*too much record-keeping. 

The work load is too heavy. 

Not enough benefits are available over 

and above salary, tenure and retire- 

ment. 

When the responses are analyzed, they 
suggest these elements which are import- 
ant to faculty members: 

He values freedom as an individual, 

and independence to manage his own 

time and facilities for study. 

He is jealous of his time and hates to 
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be penalized by having his time con- 

sumed with clerical detaiis and activi- 

ties which could be done by others. 
The questionnaire responses from the ad- 
ministrator suggest: 

He feels it is important to have friendly 

ties throughout the institution. 

He gives heavy emphasis to communi- 

cation techniques and systems. 

He needs to have people concerned 

about his personal welfare. 

He values conditions which are all insti- 

tutional, administratively oriented, and 

designed to give status to the adminis- 
trative function. 

He sees himself as helping the faculty 

do their work—much more so than 

does the faculty member see him as giv- 
ing this help. 

These observations represent a begin- 
ning in bringing together the information 
provided by the questionnaire. There 
should be many other insights which will 
prove, in time, to be valuable to all groups 
in the college community. 

In addition to the AHE study, other 
efforts are being made. One of the most 
encouraging signs in higher education 
today is the increasing search for an un- 
derstanding of college staff members and 
their needs for productive working con- 
ditions. Many people are sufficiently con- 
cerned to try to find answers to the im- 
portant questions in this area. These con- 
cerns have resulted in significant studies, 
some of which are reported below. 

The publication of Logan Wilson’s 
The Academic Man’ (1942) was an im- 
portant wedge in the scientific study of 
college and university problems. This 
sociological look at the college professor, 
along with other forces, eventually caused 
other researchers to try to further under- 
stand the academic profession. Few 
studies of this type were begun until the 
middle of this decade. Now there is an 
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encouraging parade of efforts to fill some 
of the gaps in the knowledge of the col- 
lege faculty member and his colleagues. 

The Lazarfield-Thielens study on The 
Academic Mind® is an important study. 
The book is a rich source of information 
about the attitudes and outlooks of an 
important segment of the academic mind 
of the McCarthy period. The study shows, 
for instance, that the more productive 
social science teachers are also the more 
liberal ones; that they tend to be more 
apprehensive, sensitive, and courageous 
with regard to threats to academic free- 
dom; that they tend to congregate in the 
superior colleges and to vote Democratic. 

Another interesting study is by the 
Minnesota team of Caplow and McGee 
on the Academic Marketplace’. 

This sociological look at higher educa- 
tion came from a need for “a body of 
systematic knowledge about the academic 
labor market.” The authors tried to dis- 
cover how ten major universities employ 
faculty members needed in the extensive 
and varied programs of the institution. 
Among the recommendations from this 
study are: 

that standard base salaries be adopted 
for all academic ranks, and that sal- 
ary information be made a matter of 
public and acccessible record. 
that the fringe benefits of faculty em- 
ployment be improved and expanded. 
that the personal and arbitrary con- 
officers 


members of the faculty be reduced as 


trol of administrative over 
far as possible. 

There are two studies which attempted 
to learn what attracts people to college 
teaching and also what causes them to 
leave. 

The first is “The Choice of College 
Teaching as a Career,”* by John Gustad. 
The Southern Regional Education Board 
financed this study, and the research team 
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spent a year interviewing 1,800 professors, 
former professors, and associates. Some of 
the conclusions, given in a preliminary 
report in the Washington, D. C. Sunday 
Star, were: 

“The American college professor feels 
overworked and underpaid, likes his job 
but thinks it should be better, feels un- 
appreciated and often doesn’t get along 
with his boss. Although the off-campus 
grass looks greener, he’s reluctant to give 
up the ivy-covered comfort he has.” 

“Money is neither the tap root of his 
troubles nor the crown of his goals. The 
average college teacher puts learning and 
intellectual superiority higher than finan- 
cial security.”* 

The second study is by the Minnesota 
team of Eckert and Stecklein who looked 
at how University of Minnesota faculty 
members became college teachers. 

They found, as did Gustad, that nearly 
half of the teachers in the study entered 
college teaching more by accident than by 
design (Gustad uses the term drift); they 
did not seriously consider college teaching 
as a career until well toward the end of 
the work on advanced degrees; college 
teachers, counselors, and administrators 
have some influence, though limited, on 
causing students to enter college teaching. 

A U.S. Office of Education study en- 
titled: College and University Faculties: 
Recent Personnel and Instructional Prac- 
tices by Clarence B. Lindquist, was un- 
dertaken to determine how widely per- 
sonnel and_ instructional 
being used and the extent to which they 


practices are 


are related to faculty shortages. 

Some of the findings of this study are: 
“To attract and retain faculty, institutions 
of higher education are, as compared to 
previous years, offering relatively higher 
salaries and ranks, accelerating promo- 
tions, and improving fringe benefits. Of 
the 1,610 institutions responding to an 
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Office of Education inquiry, 60.6 per cent 
introduced new fringe benefits or in- 
creased old ones during the period July 
1954 to June 1958.” 


It also reports that institutions in the 
Southern region make the most use of 
practices covered in the study, and the 
Northeast region the least use of these 
practices. 

To illustrate further the extent and 
quality of the search, Harry K. Newburn, 
President of Montana State University, 
has just completed a Ford Foundation- 
financed study on Faculty Personnel Poll- 
cies in State Universities® The visits to 11 
state universities resulted in a description 
of personnel policies and practices. One 
chapter discusses “Providing Proper Con- 
ditions of Work.” 

The total compensation of staff mem- 
bers—salaries and fringe benefits—are 
significant factors in the recruitment and 
retention of scholars in the academic pro- 
fession. On the salary problem, it must 
be determined how to catch up and what 
can be done to keep up. Fortunately, this 
concern has resulted in attempts to im- 
prove the total compensation for the 
college man. The AAUP has developed 
an interesting device for rating institu- 
tions in terms of the salaries paid to 
faculty members. The aim is to accelerate 
the adjustment of salary levels and to 
achieve a correction of the distortion in 
salary structures which has resulted from 
uneven and incomplete impact of compe- 
tition. 

Grades of A, B, C, D, E, and F are 
given to an institution for two courses. 
The first course is how it ranks in terms 
of the minimum salaries paid to profes- 
sors, and the second is in terms of how it 
ranks on the averages of the salaries paid 
to faculty members. This grading ap- 
proach is one way of demonstrating some 
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of the salary differences among the people 
in the profession. 

Another salary study is being launched 
this year by the Association for Higher 
Education. It deals with “total compen- 
sation for college faculty,” and it is hoped 
that, among other steps, some of the basic 
assumptions underlying salary policies 
will be carefully reviewed to bring to 
light possible short-comings. 

In addition to this look at the hard core 
of compensation (salaries), there are 
fringe benefits which, for descriptive pur- 
poses, are called “the inner fringe,” “the 
middle fringe,” and “the outer fringe.” 

“The inner fringe” deals with insurance 
and retirement. Most prominent in this 
area of study is Retirement and Insurance 
Plans in American Colleges,’ by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion of New York City. 

This organization has enabled many 
college staff members to enjoy massive 
benefits which give personal and family 
protection while on the job as well as 
benefits after retirement. 

“The middle fringe” deals with the 
conditions essential for the staff member 
to accomplish his work’ successfully. In 
this group are such benefits as: office 
space, clerical and secretarial assistance, 
leave for completion of advanced degrees, 
leaves for research with or without pay, 
funds for research materials, microfilms, 
manuscript typing, subscriptions to pro- 
fessional journals and travel to profes- 
sional meetings, a work load which allows 
scholarly performance, and freedom from 
excessive committee and staff 
ments. 


assign- 


“The outer fringe” can be defined as 
non-insured types of staff benefits such as: 
children’s education, housing benefits, 
loans, leaves of absence with and without 
pay, counseling on legal, retirement, and 
psychological problems, and travel funds. 
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These benefits are being carefully re- 
viewed in a study under the direction of 
the Association of American Colleges. 

These benefits—tangible and intangible 
—are important forces which influence 
the creativity and productivity of the in- 
dividual scholar. It is encouraging that so 
much attention is being focused on these 
benefits. 

Another study is reported in McCalls 
“Why Are 
Presidents Resigning?”® It said “the col- 


magazine article, College 
lege president is nigh unto becoming the 
organization man who has cap and gown, 
will travel!” The role of the college presi- 
dent is in the spotlight today. As the 
symbol of the college, its spokesman, its 
leader, responsibilities fall heavily on his 
shoulders. Yet the profession and trustees 
have not given enough attention to the 
person and to the function of the college 
presidency. The Carnegie study of the 
“College and University Presidency” by 
Harold Dodd of Princeton and Felix 
Robb of Peabody College should give 
needed information on this important 
function in college administration. 

From this group of studies, it is evident 
which 


that there still exist many 


must be filled if we are really to under- 


gaps 


stand the basic needs and motivations of 
college staff personnel. The search must 
continue with increased vigor. Educators 
must ask themselves, what has been 
learned and what more can be done. Stu- 
dent personnel workers in particular 
should participate in this task. 

First, educators must continue and in- 
crease the search to understand the pro- 
fession. Logan Wilson has said that edu- 
cation is the least understood and the 
least studied profession in America today. 
The surface has only been scratched in 
understanding educators as individuals 
and as a professional group in our society. 


Second, local studies of problems which 
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irritate staff personnel should be encour- 
aged and initiated. We can begin to learn 
why people accept or reject offers of posi- 
tions on a specific campus, and also why 
some people leave or stay when they have 
offers from other colleges and other agen- 
cies. It seems fundamental to assume that 
to attract and retain competent faculty 
and administrative personnel, a college 
must launch and nurture an aggressive 
program of self analysis, particularly of 
its personnel policies and practices. Pro- 
fessional personnel respond to a program 
based on values such as freedom, intellec- 
tual excellence, and student development. 
Along with this program must emerge 
recognition of the role and importance of 
the scholar as a person and as a profes- 
sional. This recognition must be strongly 
supported by an adequate system of aca- 
demic, financial, and psychological re- 
wards which motivate excellence in his 
performance. 

Third, the general perception of the 
academic person is changing in a rapidly 
changing world. These world changes 
have made tremendous impacts on aca- 
demic personnel. The Hollywood stereo- 
type of the absent-minded,  sloppily 
dressed, pipe smoking college professor is 
pretty well doomed. A new man _ has 
emerged on the academic scene and we 
need to be aware of his arrival. Today, he 
is more loyal to his discipline and to his 
department, and far less loyal to the insti- 
tution. He is mobile as a_ professional, 
traveling to conferences to all parts of our 
country, and to all parts of a shrinking 
world. He is in demand as a consultant 
because of rapidly expanding economy, 
and relies heavily on his know-how in 
solving social, economic, and industrial 
problems. 

Another stereotype is that a man should 
be where he is going by the time he is 
forty, and make up his mind to put down 
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his roots until retirement. It has been 
assumed that his deep loyalty to “old 
Siwash” would cause him to stay put. 
This point of view is rapidly being shat- 
tered, and the demands for his service at 
other colleges and at agencies outside the 
collegiate world are increasing regardless 
of his age. 

Fourth, whether educators must face 
squarely the problem of expanded enroll- 
ments and prepare for solutions which 
will be less than attractive in many instan- 
ces. Academic personnel should be pre- 
pared to accept the fact that in many 
instances the life of the academic person 
is destined to be somewhat hectic in com- 
ing years. 

Fifth, student personnel workers are an 
integral and extremely valuable part of 
the college team who have filled, and will 
continue to fill, a strategic role in the de- 
velopment of American higher education. 
Their sensitivity to the needs of students 
and to the human relationships of the 
campus have resulted in valuable insights 
for all educators. Student personnel 
workers have developed skills and know- 
how for looking at the college communi- 
ty which will be increasingly in demand 
as colleges grow in size and complexity. 
Summary 

These are some ideas which should be 
considered by all administrators, teachers, 
counselors, and as friends of students. 

Educators have important jobs in keep- 
ing the mind of man free to grow and 
develop as an intelligent citizen in the 
space age. To do the job, they must have 
conditions which will enhance our ability 
to achieve excellence in our mission. 

The new decade of the sixties is entered 
with a clearer realization that American 
higher education faces many problems. 
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The greatest of these is the attraction and 
retention of intelligent people who will 
shape the future role and destiny of 
higher education and also of our society. 
Henry Steele Commager says that, “It is 
the intellectual—the scholar, the scientist, 
the administrator, the statesman—who is 
going to lead us across the divide of the 
sixties and onto a new world stage.”® 
This is a tremendous job for educators. 
Each has a significant role to play to in- 
sure the quality of American education 
which will enable free men to remain 
free, and the democratic values of life to 
survive. 
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A Look at Fraternity Scholarship 


Donald A. Biggs and Sara K. Biggs* 


Since Sputnik, the conservation of 
human resources has suddenly become a 
topic of prime importance in the eyes of 
American laymen and professional edu- 
cators. Because of this fact, each of the 
national social fraternities since 1952 has 
been desperately searching for a sound 
scholarship formula. 

During the last few years many col- 
leges and universities have started an 
intensive examination of their curricula 
for answers to the problem of conserving 
human resources. The fraternity system 
is receiving both positive and negative 
criticism as a result of this examination. 
The divided opinions of educators and 
American laymen caused the Fraternity 
Scholarship Association to form a com- 
mittee to study the scholarship practices 
of the 
purpose of this committee was to compile 


national social fraternities. The 
information regarding current practices 
for improving scholarship among the 
member fraternities of the N.LC. 


In 1952 


2, scholarship or lack of scholar- 
ship of the sixty-one national fraternities 
began to be a crucial topic in national 
fraternity workshops and meetings. Lack 
of scholarship on the part of fraternities 
had become the major point of attack 
used in the anti-fraternity movement 
popular in the early 1950's. At that time, 
fraternities tried to counter-act this move- 
ment through a public relations program, 
one important consideration of which 
was the improvement of scholarship. 

In order to ascertain, as accurately as 
possible, the effectiveness of fraternity 
scholarship programs in their attempt to 
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bring about improvement, the authors 
decided to undertake a study of the dif- 
ferences in scholarship rank improvement 
over a five-year period. As a result of 
the many efforts to improve scholarship 
1952, it was 
thought feasible to compare the scholar- 
ship ranks of sixty-one national social 
fraternities in the year 1952 with their 
comparative ranks in 1957. 


which were popular in 


“Spearman’s rho formula” was used to 
measure the degree of relationship be- 
tween the 1952 scholarship ranks of the 
national fraternities and the 1957 ranks. 
Table | distribution _ of 
scholarship rank improvement scores of 


describes this 


the sixty-one national fraternities and 
also divides the fraternities into five cate- 
gories based on their comparative scholar- 
ship rank improvement. Also included 
in Table I is the number of active chap- 
ters of each fraternity as of Fall 1957. 
In measuring the degree of relationship 
between the 1952 scholarship ranks and 
the 1957 ranks, a rho or rank difference 
+-.7608 indicated that fra- 
ternities 1952, 
ranked high in 1957, and that fraternities 
which ranked low in 1952, also ranked 


correlation of 


which ranked high in 


low in 1957. This figure seems to indicate 
that there was only a slight change in 
the total group of fraternities’ ranks five 
years after the intensification of interest 
in fraternity scholarship. 
Those fraternities which improved 
their ranks by nine ranks showed more 
scholarship improvement in the five-year 
period, 1952-57, than did 84.13°% of the 
national These fraternities 
above the 84 percentile are classified as 
“A” fraternities. The fraternities which 
showed a rank improvement of plus five 
ranks showed more scholarship improve- 


fraternities. 
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ment in the five-year period than did 
67.06°/, of the fraternities. These fraterni- 
ties above the 67 percentile are classified 
as “B” fraternities. Those fraternities 
which showed a rank improvement of 
between minus five and plus four ranks 
showed more scholarship improvement 
in the five-year period than 32°% of the 
fraternities. These fraternities above the 
32 percentile are classified as “C” frater- 
nities. These fraternities above the 15 
percentile are classified as “D” fraterni- 
ties. Those fraternities which showed less 
scholarship rank improvement or less 
rank loss than minus ten are classified as 
“E” fraternities. 

The scholarship rank improvement 
scores of the fraternities were also divided 
into three groups on the basis of the 
number of active chapters in each. The 
first group contained the distribution of 


Table |! 
RANK IMPROVEMENT SCORES OF SIXTY-ONE 
NATIONAL FRATERNITIES 


~ Rank Active 
Improvement Chapters 

Fraternity Score _ _ Group 
Alpha Chi Rho 20 21 A 
Phi Alpha Delta 18 a 
Sigma Tau Gamma 16 36 
Sigma Pi 14 48 

Phi Sigma Kappa 13 63 
Theta Chi 12 122 
Theta Xi 12 51 

Phi Kappa Sigma 12 46 
Acacia 10 44 
Lambda Chi Alpha 10 152 

Pi Kappa Phi, 10 52 
Kappa Sigma 10 128 
Alpha Epsilon Pi 9 66 

Phi Alpha 9 15 

85 Mile 

Alpha Tau Omega 8 | OU 
Sigma Phi Epsilon 8 145 
Kappa Nu 7 15 
Sigma Nu 7 124 

Chi Phi F 33 
Delta Psi 7 9 

Pi Kappa Alpha 6 113 

Tau Kappa Epsilon 5 148 

Phi Gamma Delta 5 83 

60% ile 
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TABLE t (continued) 





Rank Active 
Improvement Chapters 
Fraternity Score Group 
Beta Theta Pi 4 .. a 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 4 140 
Kappa Alpha Society 3 9 
Zeta Beta Tau 2 45 
Sigma Chi 1 128 
Farmhouse 0 17 
Alpha Sigma Phi 0 56 
Phi Kappa —V) 30 
Phi Delta Theta —-1 120 
Delta Sigma Phi —| 79 
Zeta Psi —-| 33 
Phi Epsilon Pi —2 35 
Kappa Alpha Order —2 81 
Chi Psi —2 27 
Alpha Gamma Rho —%3 33 
Pi Alpha Phi a ns 
Theta Kappa Phi —3 22 
Delta Kappa Epsilon —3 49 
Theta Delta Chi —4 29 
Tau Epsilon Phi —5 43 
Triangle —5 18 
30 %ile 
Sigma Alpha Mu — 6 49 D 
Tau Delta Phi —9 29 
Delta Tau Delta —9 86 
Delta Chi —92 44 
Phi Sigma Delta —10 29 
Phi Kappa Tau —10 65 
15 %ile 

Delta Upsilon —11 72 «& 
Alpha Kappa Lambda —14 18 
Alpha Delta Phi —14 28 
Phi Kappa Psi —16 60 
Delta Phi —18 16 
Beta Sigma Rho —19 10 
Beta Sigma Psi —20 6 
Sigma Phi —22 1] 
Kappa Delta Rho —29 17 
Alpha Phi Delta —16 25 


scholarship rank improvement scores of 
fraternities with between one and 35 
active chapters, the second group con- 
tained the distribution of scholarship rank 
improvement scores of fraternities with 
between 36 and 75 active chapters, and 
the third group contained the distribu- 
tion of scholarship rank improvement 
scores of fraternities with 76 and over 
active chapters. 

In order to ascertain whether there is 
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a difference in scholarship improvement 
between fraternities with one to 35 active 
chapters and fraternities with 36 to 75 
active chapters; and between fraternities 
with one to 35 chapters and fraternities 
with 76 and over chapters; and between 
fraternities with 36 to 75 chapters and 
fraternities with 76 and over chapters, 
the average scholarship rank improve- 
ment was computed on each of the three 
categories, as was a measure of the varia- 
bility in scholastic rank improvement. 
The average rank improvement in schol- 
arship among fraternities with one to 35 
active chapters was found to be six ranks. 
In comparison, improvement in scholar- 
ship of fraternities with 36 and over ac- 
tive chapters was three ranks. In addition, 
fraternities with one to 35 active chapters 
were found to be a much more homo- 
geneous group in terms of comparative 
rank improvement in scholarship. When 
comparing scholarship rank improve- 
ment of the total group of sixty-one na- 
tional fraternities, it was found that the 
rank improvement in scholarship was 
actually —l, and that the total group of 
sixty-one fraternities were very hetero- 
geneous in terms of scholarship rank 
improvement. 


On the basis of this one criterion, it 
that fraternities 
with one to 35 active chapters have bene- 
fitted from the intensification of interest 
in scholarship, and that these benefits 
have accrued to this group of fraternities 
as a whole. Also, on the basis of improve- 
ment in scholastic rank, it seems to be 
indicated that fraternities with 36 and 
over active chapters have benefitted con- 
siderably less from the intensification of 
interest in scholarship. It is also noted in 
these fraternities with 36 and over chap- 
ters that there is a great deal more varia- 
bility in scholarship rank improvement 
than in fraternities with 1 to 35 chapters. 


seems [to be indicated 
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In summary, the sixty-one national 
social fraternities were studied as to im- 
provement in scholarship rank over the 
five-year period 1952-57, with the hope of 
discovering which fraternities showed 
marked improvement in scholarship, and 
also with the hope of determining 
whether this improvement could be re- 
lated to a significant variable. With this 
idea in mind, the degree of scholarship 
rank improvement of each fraternity 
over the five-year period was computed. 
They were divided into five groups ac- 
cording to percentage of scholarship rank 
improvement. The fraternities were also 
divided into three groups according to 
number of active chapters, in order to 
determine whether there is a difference 
in rank improvement in scholarship 
which could have some relation to num- 
ber of chapters. 


As a result of this study, it was indi- 
cated that the smaller fraternities, that is, 
those with one to 35 chapters, improved, 
on the average, approximately 50°, more 
in scholarship than did fraternities with 
a larger number of active chapters (36 
and over). Also, fraternities with a 
smaller number of chapters were found, 
in the main, to have improved at about 
the same rate. However, in fraternities 
with the larger number of chapters, not 
only was the improvement less, as an 
average, but there was more variability 
in rank improvement between fraterni- 
ties. 

In this light, it then seems possible, to 
suggest that perhaps the scholarship pro- 
grams of fraternities with a smaller num- 
ber of active chapters (one to 35) might 
be worthy of investigation, for, the results 
of this study indicate that the scholarship 
of these have 
brought about significant improvement 


programs fraternities 
in scholarship. 
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Student Personnel Services in Small Liberal 
Arts Colleges 


William L. Scott* 


The field of student personnel work 
frequently receives treatment in the jour- 
nals with respect to services of large 
universities. Articles such as the present 
one, however, are less frequent. For a 
variety of reasons, recently bemoaned by 
this writer and others, the small liberal 
arts college has remained a relatively un- 
described frontier in student personnel 
literature. It is conceivable that some 
student personnel workers will be sur- 
prised that these professional services do 
play a major role in the function of a 
small liberal arts college. 

The limited number of published 
studies of small college personnel work 
have generally followed the pattern of 
listing a varying number of student ser- 
vices and reporting the number of per- 
centage of colleges found to offer such 
services. This information has been quite 
helpful in providing needed openings in 
this field of research. 

This writer has summarized the results 
of such a study in his doctoral disserta- 
tion.’ The research method used for this 
study, however, was not the more typical 
questionnaire approach, but involved 
campus visitation to the colleges partici- 
pating in the study. Fortunately, all of 
the colleges represented in a carefully 
selected sample graciously volunteered to 
participate. This sample included 16 col- 
leges with student enrollments less than 
2,000. A sampling technique was de- 
signed to identify 16 colleges which 
would closely resemble the typical small 
liberal arts colleges in the 19 state North 
Central Association area. 


*William L. Scott is Associate Dean of Students at Wit- 
tenberg University, Springfield, Ohio. 
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As might be expected from small Mid- 
Western liberal arts colleges, all had some 
afhliation with a church. Most were re- 
lated to Protestant churches, while one 
was related to the Roman Catholic 
church. Most of them were accredited by 
the North Central Association. 

This research method affords a differ- 
ent approach to the description of per- 
sonnel work in these colleges. In addition 
to the listing of collected data, it provides 
for the examination of different kinds of 
schools and the patterns of personnel ser- 
vices one can find in the respective kind 
of school. For example, one might reason- 
ably expect a different pattern of student 
services according to the amount of 
money spent on the services. One might 
expect that the more thorough and abun- 
dant admissions departments would pro- 
duce a ower attrition rate. One might 
expect that the relative homogeneity of 
the student body would affect the kinds 
of personnel patterns developed in the 
schools. 

With these ideas in mind, the analyses 
of the institutions were sorted according 
to various descriptive factors, and their 
personnel patterns and offerings re- 
examined. This paper is a result of the 
re-study. 

The list of student personnel services 
used in this study was the one provided 
by Feder and others. It included admis- 
sions, personnel records, counseling, 
health services, housing and food services, 
student activities, financial aids, place- 
ment, student discipline, the special 
clinics for remedial reading and speech 
and hearing, and the special services of 
student orientation, veterans services, 
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foreign student programs, marriage coun- 
seling, and religious activities and coun- 
seling. 
Cost of Student Personnel Services 
Although the budgetary systems were 
as numerous as the colleges studied, 
figures were gathered which afforded a 
reasonable These figures 
were calculated on a per student basis. 
Approximately one-third of the colleges 


reportedly spent less than $57 per student 


comparison. 


for the services, one-third reported ex- 
penditures from $57 to $84, and the other 
third reported expenditures of $85 and 
above for each student. The range was 
from $47 to $120 per student. Seventy- 
five percent of the “high expenditure” 
colleges had at least three full-time ad- 
missions functionaries, while 40 percent 
of the “low expenditure” colleges re- 
ported as many as three admissions per- 
sons. In counseling, however, the differ- 
ence was reversed. Sixty percent of the 
“low expenditure” colleges provided the 
services of two counselors on at least a 
half-time basis, while only 25 percent of 
the “high expenditure” colleges provided 
this kind of service. 

All of the “high expenditure” colleges 
reported a  fraternity-sorority system, 
while of those in the lower group, 40 
had fraternities 
Colleges in the lower group had more 


percent and sororities. 
frequent chapel services and offered more 
marriage counseling services than did 
those in the higher group. There were no 
important differences with respect to 
health services, residence halls, placement 
services, discipline operations, provision 
for remedial services, orientation, foreign 
student programs, and so on. 

These differences are interesting for 
consideration. The striking factor, how- 
ever, is that there was really very little 
difference in the services based upon the 
amount of money spent. 
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Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores for Students 


Approximately a third of the colleges 
reported median scores for their students 
below the 50 percentile of the national 
norms according to the tests used. The 
middle group of colleges included slightly 
more than one-third of the institutions. 
Their student medians were between the 
50 and 60 percentile. The “higher score” 
colleges, slightly fewer than one-third of 
those studied, reported medians over the 
60 percentile. 

All of the “higher score” colleges re- 
ported three or more admissions persons, 
such as the Director of Admissions, Ad- 
missions Counselor, etc. None of the 
“lower score” schools reported as many 
as three admissions functionaries. 

There were more complete health ser- 
vice programs in the “higher score” col- 
leges, and the least complete services in 
the “lower score” colleges. 

All of the “higher score” colleges had 
fraternity-sorority systems, while only 20 
percent of the “lower score” colleges had 
such a system. 

All the “higher score” colleges utilized 
the services of a formal student group for 
student peer discipline, while 40 percent 
of the “lower score” colleges reported 
such utilization, with 80 percent of this 
group reporting the use of faculty and/or 
administrative discipline committees. 

Remedial reading courses were offered 
in all the “lower score” colleges, but in 
only one of the “higher score” schools. 

Sixty percent of the “lower score” col- 
leges required their students to attend 
chapel more often than once each week. 
One “higher score” college had such 
chapel requirements. 


Geographic Background of Students 


One-third of the colleges reported that 
at least 40 percent of their students came 
from the area within 25 miles from the 
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institution. The other two-thirds are con- 
sidered as “non-local” colleg- 


Half of the “non-local” colleges re- 
ported at least three admissions function- 
aries, while 25 percent of the “local” 
colleges reported this kind of admissions 
service. Also, half of the “non-local” col- 
leges reported at least two counselors 
devoting at least half of their time to 
counseling, while 25 percent of the 
“local” colleges offered such service. 

In matters of health services, social 
organizations, utilization of student ju- 
diciary groups, offering of foreign student 
programs, and marriage counseling, the 
“non-local” colleges all reported more 
complete services than the “local” col- 
leges. Perhaps this indicates that local 
college students are receiving these ser- 
vices from their parents or from agencies 
in the community, continuing patterns 
established prior to college entrance, 
while colleges with large percentages of 
non-local students must provide more 
services to their students. 


Background of Students in Terms 
of Father’s Occupation 


The occupation of students’ fathers 
gives a clue to the socio-economic back- 
ground of the students. Certain differ- 
ences were found for colleges with vary- 
ing numbers of students from different 
backgrounds. 

Three occupational categories were 
studied. The first was the farm family. 
The second included professional persons 
and business and industry executives. The 
third group was the “other” category, 
not represented by the other two cate- 
gories. This was largely representative of 
social the 


classifications below middle- 


middle class. 

Those colleges with 30 percent or more 
of their students coming from farm fami- 
lies demonstrated some differences from 
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colleges with high percentages in the 
other two categories. None of these col- 
leges had as many as three admissions 
functionaries, none had fraternities or 
sororities, while 75 percent of them had 
required chapel programs meeting more 
often than once per week. Also 75 per- 
cent of them had two or more counselors 
on at least a half-time basis, a higher 
percentage than colleges of the other 
categories. 

Colleges with 70 percent or more of 
their students coming from professional 
families, or families in which the father 
was an executive in business or industry, 
had certain characteristics which were 
different from the others. All of these 
colleges had the fraternity-sorority system 
and all had residence halls for men and 
women, while colleges in the other two 
categories differed in these services. There 
were more complete health service pro- 
grams in these schools than the others. 
All of them had student judiciary groups 
for student discipline situations, with 
fewer administrative and/or faculty disci- 
pline committees than the other colleges. 
A smaller percentage of these colleges 
had central placement bureaus, possibly 
because of family-placements after gradu- 
ation. 

Colleges with 60 percent or more of 
their students reporting fathers in the 
“other” category had some characteristic 
differences. None of these colleges had 
student judiciary groups, all reporting 
faculty and/or administrative committees 
for this purpose. All reported remedial 
reading courses, whereas a smaller per- 
centage of the other colleges reported 
this service. All of them reported mar- 
riage counselors whereas some of the 
other colleges did not offer this service. 
Only half of them reported the provision 
for residence halls for men and women, 
while larger percentages of colleges in 
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the other categories had residence halls. 
None of these colleges reported chapel 
programs meeting more often than once 
per week, while colleges in the other two 
categories more frequently made this a 
requirement. 
The Percent of Students Who Eventually 
Graduated from the Institution After 
Admission as Freshmen 

One-third of the colleges reported that 
less than 40 percent of their students 
graduated from the institution. One-third 
reported percentages from 40 to 59, and 
one-third reported percentages of 60 or 
higher as graduating from their institu- 
tion. 

Colleges highest attrition 
rates reported more admissions function- 


with the 


aries and more orientation activity than 
other colleges. One might speculate that 
this was the result of poor procedures. 
More probably, however, this is the result 
of attempting to correct a high attrition 
rate. Another striking characteristic of 
high attrition colleges was that all of 
them had marriage counselors. There 
were fewer student groups and more 
faculty 
handling student discipline in this group 
of colleges. Also, the religion require- 
ments were more stringent than the 
other colleges, with all of them having 
required chapel programs. 

In the colleges with lowest attrition 
rates, only 20 percent of them offered 
counseling on at least a half-time basis 
by at least two staff members. None of 
the colleges offered orientation courses, 
and none reported as many as five days 
of Fall orientation. There were less strin- 
gent religion requirements in these col- 
leges than in the other schools. 


administrative and/or groups 


The Relationship of Homogeneity and 
Heterogeneity of the Student Body to 
Student Personnel Services Offered 


Homogeneity of the student body was 
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considered to exist when a large percent- 
age of the students were in a single cate- 
gory regarding future plans, when there 
was a single large percentage according 
to fathers’ occupations and in geographic 
background, and when 60 percent or 
more of the students graduated after ad- 
mission as Freshmen. 


Homogeneous colleges those 
where three or more of the above points 
of homogeneity were reported; hetero- 
geneous colleges were those reporting 
none of the points of homogeneity men- 


were 


tioned above. 


In the “homogeneous” colleges there 
were admissions persons, 
counseling services, more fraternity-so- 
rority system, and more student groups 
for the administration of student disci- 
pline than in the other group. In the 
“heterogeneous” colleges there were more 
requirements, more 


more more 


stringent religion 
complete health services, more centralized 
placement services, more orientation ac- 
tivity and remedial reading courses, and 
more marriage counseling than in the 
other colleges. In general, more complete 
student personnel services were found in 
colleges with more heterogeneous student 
bodies. 


Conclusion 

To some extent evidence was found 
that student personnel services have been 
established and developed in these schools 
due to the needs of students and the needs 
of the particular colleges. This had long 
been a principle of student personnel 
work. The lack of differentiation araong 
colleges spending varying amounts of 
money on student services suggests that 
perhaps the organization, administration, 
the method of implementing student per- 
sonnel principles deserves more consider- 
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The University’s Responsibility for Racial and Religious 
Discriminatory Practices in Fraternities 
Dennis L. Trueblood* 


In a Roper poll in 1949°, on the basis of 
a nationwide sample of college students, 
members and non-members of fraternal 
groups, it was found that four-fifths op- 
posed membership exclusion by fraterni- 
ties on the basis of race and religion. Of 
the total, about three-fifths wanted no 
bias restrictions at all; about one-fifth 
favored limiting out-group members to 
ten per cent. One one-fifth still wanted 
to maintain barriers of race and religion. 
Assuming the results of the poll are accur- 
ate and assuming no change in attitudes, 
student personnel workers have a respon- 
sibility, indeed a mandate, to assess the 
practices of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation in fraternities. Such an assessment 
must be placed in the context that fra- 
ternities are but a part of the total univer- 
sity concern for racial and religious dis- 
crimination, a concern that must include 
other student groups, admissions, and the 
classroom. 

An analysis of literature reveals that 
considerable “heat” though not much 
“light” has been generated on the legal 
and moral aspects of racial and religious 
discriminatory practices in fraternities. 
However, little attention has been given 
to attempts to define the specific responsi- 
bility of the university. Only by examina- 
tion of individual college campuses does 
one find evidence of what is happening. 
Apparently, either professional journals 
find it difficult to find individuals who 
will write about the university’s responsi- 
bility, that is short of banning all frater- 





“Dennis L. Trueblood is coordinator, College Student 
Personnel Graduate Studies Program, Southern Illinois 
University. This paper is an adaptation of a paper 
presented at the 1959 ACPA Convention. 
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nities, or it is more newsworthy to print 
the pro’s and con’s of racial and religious 
discriminatory practices in fraternities. 
The end result has been a considerable 
befogging of the issues, vitrolic exchanges 
of charges, and the placing of fraternities 
in a special excepted group in regard to 
general university policies for other stu- 
dent groups. 

To circumvent argumentation in the 
present article, a number of assumptions 
are made concerning fraternities and the 
individual. 


1. That people will live and associate in 
groups and that this is a basic pattern 
of human behavior as now known. 

. That the selection of social group asso- 
ciates should be on the basis of com- 
mon intellectual, recreational, aesthetic, 
vocational, and spiritual interests. 

3. That it is Unchristian and Non-Judaic 
to select social friends on the basis of 
race or ethnic difference. And further- 
more that it is inconsistent with the 
tenets of the American Contsitution 
and the purposes of social fraternal 
groups to select members on the basis 
of a belief or non-belief in Jesus Christ. 

i. That the religious loyalties of an or- 
ganization not devoted primarily to 
propagating a religious faith can be 
more appropriately devoted to God, the 
God of Christians, Jews, Moslems, and 
other world religious faiths. 

. That fraternities as groups have had 
and can continue to have a positive 
role to play in university life. 

6. That universities cannot continue to 
allow fraternities to practice discrimi- 
nation in selection of members on the 
basis of race and religion where it does 
not allow other groups the same privi- 
leges. 


N 


SA 


History 


As the responsibility of the university 
for racial and religious discriminatory 
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practices in fraternities is assessed, it be- 
comes necessary for proper perspective to 
examine the history of relationship. of 
universities to fraternities. Such an exami- 
nation leads to a realization that the 
university has always been concerned 
about the fraternity. To illustrate, a few 
brief statements from 
Rudy:? 

“... The real beginning of the social 
fraternity with the 
founding of the so-called Union Triad- 
Kappa Alpha, in 1825; Sigma Phi, in 
1827; and Delta Phi, also in 1827. The 
rise of fraternities did not come without 
strife. On many campuses, both faculty 


Brubacher and 


movement came 


and students were bitterly opposed to 
them, mainly on the grounds of secrecy. 
The general climate of public opinion 
was similarly hostile. After the Morgan 
case of 1826, when it was charged that 
members of a masonic organization had 
murdered a man to prevent him from 
revealing their secrets, a nationwide cam- 
paign got underway against all such 
Proups .. 
culties to wipe out fraternities ultimately 


. The attempts of college fa- 


failed because it was impossible to achieve 
a common front on this matter. Many 
small colleges would not cooperate, large- 
ly because they could not afford to lose 
students to other institutions which still 
tolerated fraternities . . 

“Despite the growing predominance of 
fraternities after Appomattox, opposition 
to them had by no means disappeared . .. 
The most serious challenge . . . came 
from the growing Populism of the South 
and West. Here fraternities and sororities 
in state universities attacked as 
undemocratic and exclusive. When in the 
1890's, the Populist Party began to win 


were 


political power in these sections of the 
country, laws were enacted to outlaw, or 
at least to hamstring, fraternity activities 
at state institutions of higher education 
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. . » Finally, in 1913, Mississippi’s highest 
court upheld as constitutional a statute 
outlawing fraternities and sororities at 
state-supported colleges and universities. 
This case was appealed to the United 

States Supreme Court and the Mississippi 

decision was upheld .... 

“The rise of fraternities was aided in 
no small way by the endorsement given 
to their activities by prominent leaders of 
higher education, such as Andrew Dick- 
son White of Cornell. Furthermore, the 
prevailing laissez-faire attitude toward 
student life helped the fraternities be- 
cause it made possible the reaching of 
something like a tacit understanding 
under which a good deal of the responsi- 
bility for student welfare, government, 
housing, and social relations were thrown 
on the local chapter house. Another trend 
which facilitated the acceptance of fra- 
ternities after 1865 was their willingness 
to abandon secrecy ... .” 

The examination of history, though 
brief, brings into focus three elements 
which are important to the student per- 
sonnel worker as he grapples with the 
most serious problem of the responsibility 
of the university for racial and religious 
discriminatory practices in fraternities 
and the role which he as the university’s 
most often chosen agent to deal with this 
relationship must play: 

1. It has been the educator who has 
historically given to the fraternity 
the support which it has needed in- 
cluding “birth” and “post natal” 
care. Thus, it would seem defensible 
to state that the university of today 
has precedent for interest in the fra- 
ternity, as it does in other student 
organizations. 

2. The community-at-large has been 
concerned from the beginning with 
the affairs of the fraternity. Thus, 

history reveals that the concern of 
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the public in fraternities today is 
certainly not a new phenomenon. 


3. Fraternities have changed when 
necessary to meet the accepted mores 
of prevailing public opinion. Thus, 
the rationale that fraternities of to- 
day must be preserved as_ their 
founders intended them does not 
seem tenable. 

The Contemporary Scene 


If one can rely upon history, it would 
seem clear that the university does have 
a responsibility to deal with the issue of 
racial and religious discriminatory prac- 
tices in fraternities just as it has dealt 
with the issue in admissions, in the class- 
room, and in other student groups in all 
sections of the country with few excep- 
tions other than in the South. The public 
climate of today regarding discriminatory 
practices in fraternities is similar to that 
of the days of the Populist Movement 
regarding practices of secrecy in fraterni- 
ties. Prevailing opinion seems to demand 
that the university, certainly the state 
university, not ignore a responsibility. 

For example, we have a statement by 
Vice-President Richard Nixon: 

“Every act of racial discrimination or 

prejudice in the United States hurts 

America as much as an espionage agent 

who turns over a weapon to a foreign 

enemy.” 
Or the statement by Barbara Ward, bril- 
liant British economist and writer, which 
appeared November 11, 1956, in the 
Magazine section of the New York 
Times: 

In every recent crisis between Asia and 

the West, the area of dispute has been 

enlarged to cover racial antipathy. 

... The effect of open conflict will be 

the exploitation of these latent racial an- 

tipathies to the full by the Arabs. 
“At present the three ways of looking 

at white skinned people — veneration, 

equality, hatred — can be found in Asia 

and Africa. 
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‘Present Asian leaders may perhaps have 
another decade of influence. Thereafter, 
new men, more and more the product of 
purely Asian environment and education, 
will take their places. Unless in these 
years, the Western nations establish new 
contacts on a sufficient scale, there is no 
guarantee that the future mood in Asia 
will be liberal ot well disposed to other 
races. 

Quotations of the preceding nature can 
be provided in enough quantity and 
quality to emphasize the attitude of the 
general public toward any organization 
which continues to practice discrimina- 
tion, particularly on the basis of race. 
And, of course, religion is closely related. 
(writer's note—the matter of religious 
discrimination is herein treated equally 
to race since social fraternities are not 
primarily religious groups.) 

Furthermore recent legal interpreta- 
tions seem to verify the public attitude. 
An excellent summary of legal rulings 
relating to the general matter can be 
found in a brief prepared by the Office 
of Attorney General, State of California, 
January 2, 1959, Opinion of Edmund G. 
Brown, Attorney General, Eugene B. 
Jacobs, Deputy Attorney General.’ The 
opinion deals primarily with powers of 
state universities and colleges over fra- 
ternities. 

“It is clear that, based on the funda- 
mental control of the schools over stu- 
dents, fraternities may be banned from 
colleges and universities or, in the alterna- 
tive, may be strictly controlled (Hamilton 
V. Regents of the University of Califor- 
mia (1943), 293 U. S. 245,262; Waugh V. 
Board of Trustees of Mississippi Univer- 
sity (1915), 237 U. S. 589; Pyeatte V. 
Board of Regents of University of Okla- 
homa (1951 D.C.W.C. Okl.), 102 F. 
Supp. 407, Affirmed 342 U. S. 936 91952); 
Hughes V. Caddo Parish School Board 
(1944 D.C.W.D. La.), 57 F. Supp. 508, 
Affirmed 323 U. S. 685; Satan Fraternity 
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V. Board of Public Instruction Fia., 22 
So. 2D 892 (1945); Bradford V. Board of 
Education (1912) 18 Cal. App. 19; See 
Educ. Code paragraph 16075 in regard to 
elementary and secondary schools in Cali- 
fornia. As an exercise of state police 
power there is also little doubt that a 
university or college by policy, rule, regu- 
lation, or state statute could refuse recog- 
nition to any fraternity which restricts 
its membership on the basis of race, 
religion, etc. (Webb V. State University 
of N. Y. (1954) 125F. Supp. 910; appeal 
dismissed 348 U. S. 867 (1954) for want 
of a substantial federal question); Waugh 
V. Board of Trustees of Mississippi 
(1915) 237, U. S. 589; see Railway Mail 
Assoc. V. Corsi (1954), 236 U. S. 88, 93- 
94; Williams V. Int., Etc., of Boiler- 
makers, 27 Ca. 2D 589).” 

Within the university community itself 
institutions in increasing numbers seem 
to be more convinced about their respon- 
sibility to deal with racial and religious 
fraternities. 
November 30, 


discriminatory 
The Neu 
1957. 


against membership clauses or steps re- 


practices in 
York Times, 
reported that there is discussion 


quired to eliminate clauses at: 
Allegheny, Amherst*, Beloit, Bowdoin, 
Brown, Bucknell, University of Califor- 
nia, City College of New York*, Chica- 
go*, Colby, Colgate, University of Colo- 
rado*, Columbia*, Connecticut*, Cornell, 
Dartmouth*, Denver, Dickinson, Hunter, 
lowa State, Kansas City, Knox, Lafay- 
ette, Lake Forest, Lewis and Clark, 
M.1.T., Michigan, Middlebury, Minneso- 
ta, New Mexico, New York University, 
State University of New York*, North- 
western, Ohio Wesleyan, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania State, Rutgers, San Francisco, 
Stanford, Swarthmore, Syracuse, Temple, 


Tufts, Toronto, Vermont, Wagner, 
Washington University, University of 
Washington, Wayne, Wesleyan, Wil- 
26 





liams*.” Other sources indicate that those 
colleges marked with an asterisk have 
actually legislated for the removal of 
restrictive membership clauses from fra- 
ternities. The story in the New York 
Times admits that the list is incomplete. 

It can be assumed that these universi- 
ties which have legislated against re- 
strictive clauses in fraternities and dis- 
criminatory practices in other phases of 
the university’s activities have done so on 
essentially the basis as that reported by 
the University of Wisconsin Committee 
on Human Rights for Students: 

“By its nature, the University is usually 
precluded from taking a position on con- 
troversial public issues. Attitudes on such 
an individual prerogative. 
But the University is not precluded from 


matters are 


taking a stand on racial and religious 
discrimination. Indeed it is constrained 
to take such a stand for the following 
reasons: 

“(1) Discrimination corrodes the digni- 
ty and worth of the individual person— 
the precept that underlies our Constitu- 
tion and distinguishes our way of life 
from that of the totalitarian state. Every- 
thing we know about society belies the 
arrogant assumption that the individual 
should be treated according to pre-estab- 
lished judgments about groups. 

(2) The Federal Constitution express- 
ly forbids state action which denies a 
person basic civil rights on considerations 
of race and color. When a state univer- 
sity provides housing, or in effect regu- 
lates housing as to safety, hygiene, and 
morals, it has entered the reach of this 
provision. The State Constitution and 
statutes both directly and by implication 
disapprove such discrimination. 

(3) Notwithstanding progress in hu- 
man relations, racial and religious bigotry 
continue to sow seeds of disunity and 
United States. This 


dissension in the 
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prejudice and the resulting practices are 
seized upon by the proponents of totali- 
tarian philosophies both here and abroad 
as a major ideological weapon. 

“Beyond combatting prejudice, the 
University is obliged to condition the 
individual for integration in a _ well- 
rounded community life. 

“The committee is unanimous in its 
opinion that this adds up to a clear and 
convincing case for a positive, vigorous, 
and continuing program against preju- 
dice, discrimination and segregation at 
the University and by the University. 

“The faculty strongly disapproves any 
policy, practice, or act, which violates the 
basic right of each human being to con- 
sideration upon his individual qualifica- 
tions or merit.” 

Thus is set forth one example of a 
University’s analysis of its responsibility. 

The nature of the legislation against 
discrimination in fraternities, as noted in 
a number of personally solicited reports, 
seems to include one or all of the follow- 
ing three principles: 

1. A ban against chartering new fra- 
ternities whose constitutions include 
clauses. 

Provision for elimination of restric- 
tive clauses within a _ reasonable 
length of time, reasonableness to be 
judged periodically on the basis of 
the local chapter’s efforts to remove 
membership clauses from its national 
‘onstitution. 
3. Outright banning of all fraternities 
who do not restrictive 
clauses by a fixed date or immediate- 
ly. 


remove 


In summary, as history and the con- 
temporary scene is examined, one con- 
cludes that the climate both within and 
without the university community affects 
the attitudes toward fraternities by the 
university educators. Likewise such an 
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opinion affects fraternities. Perhaps the 
best proof of this fact is that today, as 
only informal survey can provide, only 
five national fraternities and one national 
sorority apparently have restrictive claus- 
es. Fifteen years ago the number was 
much larger. In addition to these six or- 
ganizations who admittedly have clauses, 
there are an unknown number of frater- 
nities and sororities who have removed 
clauses but who continue the practice of 
exclusion of certain racial and religious 
group members from membership. As 
ways are explored to help the university 
better assume its responsibility for racial 
and religious discriminatory practices in 
fraternities, it would be both foolhardy 
and dishonest to assume that the two 
parts—restrictive clauses and discrimina- 
tory practices—can be separated. 
Responsibilities 

The preceding analysis of history and 
the contemporary scene indicates that the 
university does have a responsibility for 
racial and religious discriminatory prac- 
tices in fraternities just as it has assumed 
this responsibility in other areas of cam- 
pus life. Should the university not volun- 
tarily exercise this responsibility, public 
sentiment in most sections of the country 
will, through legal action, make it im- 
possible for the state university to evade 
the issue. 

What then are the steps which the 
university might best take to help in the 
removal of discriminatory clauses and 
practices from fraternities? Perhaps the 
most defensible action to be taken by a 
university, consistent with its objectives 
and with the objectives of a democratic 
society, is the development of an educa- 
tional program involving students and 
faculty toward the objectives of making 
the practices of a campus fraternity con- 
sistent with the objectives of the univer- 
sity and the greater community. 








The best example in the literature of 
the educational approach is that reported 
by E. G. Williamson and B. J. Borreson® 
at the University of Minnesota: 

“.... We did not intend to impose 
upon student organization any proposed 
solution in this matter, believing, as we 
did, that educational techniques rather 
than methods of law enforcements were 
more appropriate in dealing with organ- 
ized student activities and programs. On 
the other hand, we did not wish to have 
our hands-off policy interpreted as tacit 
approval of any discriminatory practices 
now followed by some student organiza- 
tions. . . The university could have taken 
four possible positions: first, as a corpor- 
ation, the university could maintain that 
it was a neutral but interested observer 
that is, neutral 
with regard to the general nature of the 


of student controversy; 
issue as well as specific discriminatory 
practices. Secondly, it could maintain that 
it had no responsibility for, and was in- 
different to, what fraternities and sorori- 
ties did within their own organizations, 
thus maintaining that they were not a 
part of the university family in the way 
that a department of languages is a part 
of the university. Thirdly, it could adopt 
a partisan point of view, either pro or 
con, concerning discriminatory practices 
. . . Fourthly, the university could main- 
tain some kind of teaching-leadership 
supervision of the methods used by stu- 
dents and nonstudents in their search for 
a resolution of the conflict. In adopting 
the fourth position the university could 
maintain (a) that students should search 
out the historical development of the 
present clauses and practices; (b) that 
there should be full and public discussion 
of the issues both by fraternity members 
and by non-fraternity students; and (c) 
that such discussion should be maintained 
and non-emotional 


on a non-conflict 
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basis, comparable to the nonpartisan ob- 
jectivity of the classroom.” 

As a result of the educational approach 
defined in the fourth position, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Senate Committee 
on Student Affairs adopted on April 26, 
1949, the following statement of policy:® 

“The University of Minnesota is 
founded upon the ideals of a democratic 
society. It derives its strength and vitality 
from the diversity of opinion, back- 
ground and purposes of its individual 
citizen-members. 

“Freedom of association and the spirit 
of tolerance are essential to the realiza- 
tion of such ideals among students and 
student organizations. 

“Many kinds of student groups and 
associations are encouraged and recog- 
nized by the University of Minnesota. 
Such groups find their strength and pur- 
pose in the congeniality, achievements 
and mutual interests of their members. 

“In view of these ideals and traditions, 
the Senate Committee on Student Affairs 
adopts the following statement of prin- 
ciple and policy to guide student organi- 
zations in the selection of members, the 
promotion of programs and the conduct 
of their affairs: 

1. All student organizations shall con- 
tinue to enjoy full freedom to recruit and 
select members from among the student 
body on the basis of scholarship, college, 
class, skills, and interests of the individual 
students or on any other basis consistent 
with the aims and ideals of the University 
of Minnesota as a public institution. 

2. The selection of members by student 
organizations should be based upon the 
congeniality, merit, and interest of the 
individual students but the practice of 
excluding individuals from membership 
in groups on the basis of race, color, or 
religion is not consistent with this policy. 

3. Any requirement compelling student 
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organizations to select as members indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals on the 
basis of race, color, or religion is not 
consistent with this policy. 

4. The Senate Committee on Student 
Affairs disapproves of any action which 
might impair the right of recognized stu- 
dent organizations to determine their 
own standards of membership selection 
so long as such standards are consistent 
with the educational purposes of the 
University. 

5. The responsibility for the elimina- 
tion of the discriminatory practices in 
membership selection and organization 
program outlined in this policy resides 
with each recognized student group. 

6. Any new group or association of 
students submitting a proposed constitu- 
tion containing provisions inconsistent 
with this statement of policy will not be 
recognized. 

7. The Senate Committee on Student 
Affairs, in consultation with the govern- 
ing councils of student groups, including 


the professional and academic Inter- 
fraternity and Pan Hellenic Councils, 
will review periodically the progress 


made by student organizations toward 
the elimination of discriminatory prac- 
tices in program and in membership 
selection.” 

The advantages of the University of 
Minnesota approach seem to be at least 
three-fold: 

l. The involved in a 
learning situation whereby feelings were 


students were 
controverted into rational understanding. 

2. Since the opportunity, under a 
reasonable pressure situation, was created 
to explore the issue, one can assume that 
practices subsequently have been closer to 
the principle of real brotherhood than 
they would have otherwise been. 

3. The resolution is worded in terms 
of all student organizations thus provid- 
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ing that fraternities adhere to standards 
established for the common good of the 
total university. 

In 1959, because of the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision and the pressure of na- 
tional and world opinion, it seems not 
feasible to assume that the university can 
be non-committal concerning the incon- 
sistency of the restrictive membership 
clause and practices and the objectives of 
higher education. However, the univer- 
sity can still use educational means to 
explore with students the best approach 
to removal of clauses and elimination of 
practices. Unfortunately, it does not seem 
realistic to assume that a pressure does 
not exist to force removal of such clauses 
and practices in fraternities when for 
several years other university areas—ad- 
missions, the and student 
groups—have adhered to non-discrimina- 
tory practices. One can debate the rights 
versus wrongs of the fraternity racial and 
religious clauses and practices and the 
arguments of membership autonomy, free 
association, voluntary social organiza- 
tions, social rights vs. civil rights, the 
discriminatory vs. the vulgar. But it seems 
inevitable that clauses are to be removed 


classroom 


and practices of discrimination stopped. 
We can hope by reason! 

Removal of discriminatory clauses will 
not always be accomplished by reason- 
ableness and educational methods which 
admittedly are more consistent with the 
university's role in a democratic society. 
Therefore, eventually it may become 
necessary to make explicit the implicit: 
namely, that no student organization may 
indefinitely maintain operations under 
objectives which are viewed by present 
day society to be inconsistent with the 
objectives of higher education and the 
society in general. There are no absolute 
criteria to judge reasonable effort to se- 
cure restrictive clause removal and cessa- 
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tion of discriminatory practices or the 
number of years such a process should 
take. Judgments can only be made on 
an analysis of the specific situation. 

Temporarily, then there may be a 
serious problem of how to treat the fra- 
ternity which cannot persuade its national 
to remove restrictive clauses or stop dis- 
criminatory practices. In the interim of 
today and the day on which the final 
clause is removed and practices stopped 
the university must assume some responsi- 
bility for the campus fraternity who after 
a reasonable length of times does not 
dissuade its national governing body to 
change its methods of operation. A uni- 
versity cannot in good faith expect a 
fraternity to withdraw from a national 
affiliation without assuming a responsi- 
bility for helping the particular group 
during the inevitable difficult adjustment 
period from national to local. If national 
fraternities have been of value through 
the past century, it seems only logical 
that most of these same values ought to 
be sought for the local fraternity. 

The responsibility of the student per- 
sonnel worker in clause removal and 
practices cessation is a crucial one. It is 
the student personnel worker who can 
set the tone for rational resolution of the 
issues. A number of factors are pertinent: 

1. The student personnel worker must 
know where he stands on the issues in- 
volved. Analysis of the first and four- 
teenth amendments of the United States 
Constitution, recent court decisions, and 
some Bible study on the moral rights of 
man will be helpful. Examination of the 
literature on the subject of fraternity 
membership practices reveals that it is 
hardly possible to be neutral on the issues. 
The student personnel worker cannot 
declare himself as an amoral being in the 
situation hoping to continue to walk both 
sides of the street. 


80 


2. The student personnel worker must 


be cognizant of various edutational 
methods which can be used in helping 
students, faculty, and alumni to resolve 
problems. 

3. The student personnel worker must 
accept that he must assume a positive 
leadership-advisership role in bringing 
the diverse factions together and in keep- 
ing them together. While individual uni- 
versities vary in their organizational 
structure, it is most likely that someone 
will need to initiate and stimulate con- 
tinued discussion of the issues. Other- 
wise, the issue will be passed from one 
group to the other, resulting in no action. 

4. The student personnel worker must 
recognize that removal of a festrictive 
clause is often only a step toward abolish- 
ing discriminatory practices. In the years 
ahead, by educational methods, hopefully, 
the student personnel worker must con- 
tinue to use his position to bring about 
an easier acceptance of social relationships 
folk of different racial and re- 
ligious background. 


among 


5. Just as it is important that the stu- 
dent personnel worker know where he 
stands on the issue of racial and religious 
discriminatory practices in fraternities, it 
is important that he “think through” a 
position on the controversial issue of to- 
morrow. How does a fraternity exhibit 
good faith in practicing a non-discrimina- 
tory policy? If one accepts the concept 
that freedom of association truly only 
exists where individuals are not judged 
on the basis of their racial, religious, or 
ethnic background, then it does not seem 
consistent to force association because of 
such a racial, religious, or ethnic back- 
ground. At the present time just as public 
sentiment seems to support the removal 
of restrictive clauses and the elimination 
of discriminatory practices, it likewise 
precludes forcing a group to include any 
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one specific individual because of racial, 
religious, or ethnic background. 

6. The student personnel worker must 
recognize that who he is and what he 
thinks as a citizen, university administra- 
tor, and perhaps fraternity member can- 
not any longer be separated. Easy com- 
partmentalization is no longer possible. 
Summary 

As one reviews the preceding, one is 
almost forced to accept as fact that the 
university does have a responsibility for 
racial and religious discriminatory prac- 
tices in fraternities. The resolution of the 
issues at the point of ideological principle 
is difficult because in some universities 
it places ideology and methodology into 
seeming conflict. However, it is a truism 
that all values are not of equal weight. 
Perhaps to carry forth the responsibility 
of principle of the university, i.e., to help 
the fraternity eliminate both clauses and 
practices which discriminate against cer- 
tain racial and religious groups in their 
freedom of association, will force a choice 
of which is the greater value to a demo- 
cratic society—a consistent methodology 
or a society free to associate without 
group bias. It only can be hoped that 
time will allow the opportunity to make 
® William L. Scott 

(CONTINUED FROM Pace 22) 
ation among liberal arts college student 
personnel people than one presently finds. 

In a time when our liberal arts colleges 
are planning expansion and growth, the 
findings concerning the heterogeneous 
student bodies should be of interest. Col- 
leges must recognize that more complete 
student services are necessary as more 
and different students matriculate in 
their institutions. They may well find 
that the major problems they meet will 
not simply be frustrations from increas- 
ing numbers, but those involving more 
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methodology consistent with ideology. 
As educators and student personnel 
workers, we are challenged. In our roles 
we cannot avoid a responsibility to help 
the university play a positive part in the 
resolution of the issue of racial and re- 
ligious discriminatory practices in frater- 
nities which will lead to the ultimate of 
a democratic society where a man can be 
judged on the basis of what he is, in 
terms of intellect and personality, and not 
on the basis of who he is, in terms of 


racial and religious background. 
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Some Thoughts on the Teaching of Values 


Arthur Blumberg* 


It is becoming quite vogue, on the part 
of some popular essayists and academi- 
cians, to point out that, among other 
things, the colleges and universities are 
not producing graduates who have great 
concern for democratic or social values or 
for the concept of individual worth. In- 
stead, according to these writers, we are 
graduating masses of “organization” men 
and 


volves a “don’t rock the boat” idea. The 


women whose primary interest in- 


feeling of these critics seems to be that 
the value system that made this country 
great is falling by the wayside. 

Though much of this critcism may 
non-factual back- 


ground, there does seem to be a wide- 


have an emotional, 
spread feeling among college faculties 
that the teaching of values is a pressing 
problem and one that we have not yet 


been able 


to solve. In other words, the 
question seems to be, “Given our present 
framework and our ongoing courses of 
study, how do we go about it? Can we 


do it within what we now have or is 
something needed ?” 

The point of view taken by this writer 
is that if this problem is to be solved at 
all the 


present framework and not by a wholesale 


answer can be found within our 
adding of “values” courses. In short, the 
qu stion seems to be primarily one of 
methodological concern, teacher interest 
and skill. Our the 
method. 

We 
methodology of teaching values cannot 


focus here is on 


must first face the issue that the 








‘Arthur Blumberg is Assistant Professor of Sociology 
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be considered in isolation. It is bound up 
in subject matter, the needs of the in- 
structor, those of the students and the 
demands of the institutional setting. But, 
perhaps most important, it is tied up 
closely with classroom ethics. This ele- 
ment can be expressed in the following 
query: Do we have the right to teach 
values? That is, when we presume to 
engage in value education aren’t we also 
assuming that the values the instructor 
teaches are the one’s the student should 
learn? At best this is a rather untenable 
position for us to hold for implicit in 
this assumption is the thought that the 
teacher’s values are the “right” ones. 
One way out of this ethical dilemma is 
to take a different viewpoint of the tra- 
ditional teaching process as far as values 
are concerned. Can we not say that it is 
not so much a matter of teaching values 
per se as it is of enabling students to 
assume new values if they wish. In this 
sense, the methodology of value educa- 
tion takes the nature of a twofold process: 
1. It is necessary to provide for exami- 
nation by the student of his existing 
pattern of values and goals — this 
examination to take place on the 
conscious level. 

2. Concurrently, a new set of values 
must be made available to the stu- 
dent so that he, in the light of his 
goals, can embrace them if those 
which he holds at the time prove to 
be unsatisfactory when subjected to 
scrutiny. 

Hence, we are not mandating that a 
student assume the values that his teacher 
says he should. We are not telling him 


| 
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that he must parrot back his instructor’s 
views in order to get a good grade. 
Rather, we are saying, “This is what you 
said you believe. Is it what you want to 
believe? Do you want to hang on to it? 
Or does something else make more sense 
to you?” We are raising questions, not 
giving answers. 

Seen in this light, the ethical question 
dissolves. College instructors do have the 
right—or is it the essence of their task ?— 
to help students question their values. 
They do not have the prerogative to tell 
students what their values should be. 
However, though the right to dictate 
values has no place in the teaching task, 
there does remain the job of providing 
alternative value systems for those that 
have been questioned and found want- 
ing. It does little good for a student to 
shake himself loose from a certain way 
of thinking if, at the same time, other 
ways are not available for him to select. 

In what manner can an instructor en- 
able a student to engage in this “value- 
shaking” process? We know that people 
resist change (and even contemplating 
change) on relatively superficial levels, 
much less a level on which some of their 
most fundamental thinking rests. Yet, 
when we purport to be involved in value 
education we are, in effect, asking our 
students to change some of their basic 
ideas or, at least, to look at these ideas. 

It is patently impossible (and probably 
not desirable) to. suggest any particular 
method of teaching values. But what does 
seem to be a fruitful approach to the 
problem is to propose that the instructor 
interested in value education be very 
much concerned with the feeling tone of 
his class—the interpersonal atmosphere 
in which he hopes to teach. This sugges- 
tion is offered because it is the psycho- 
logical climate of the classroom which in 
no small measure, influences the ideas 
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and feelings that can be communication. 
It is hard to conceive, for example, of be- 
ing able to deal adequately with deeply 
personal ideas in an extremely impersonal 
situation. 

The type of teaching atmosphere that 
would seem to be required in value edu- 
cation is concerned with the development 
of a quality of rapport between students 
and instructor through which he is per- 
mitted by the students to raise questions 
—or have them question themselves— 
about their values. The term “permitted” 
is used advisedly, for in the matter of 
value education one, figuratively, must 
have the student’s permission to intrude. 

The kind of rapport which assumes 
importance here is not of the glad-hand- 
ing, back-slapping variety. Rather, we 
are thinking of a true mutual respect and 
trust. This rapport would seem to be 
best developed through combining the 
sensitivity and empathy as expressed by 
the counselor with social-psychological 
insights into classroom group dynamics. 
The instructor must couple his under- 
standing of his students as individuals 
with a similar understanding of the 
human nature of the classroom group of 
which they are a part. 

What is it, for example, that motivates 
students to learn in a particular situation? 
What needs do they express by their 
verbal particpation or lack of it? What 
kinds of forces are exerted on the indi- 
vidual student by reason of his classroom 
group membership and groups outside 
the he owes alle- 
giance—the family, church, social club, 
etc.? Not only must the instructor be 
able to understand these things but he 


classroom to which 


must also be capable of communicating 
his understandings to the students. Until 
an instructor can make his students see 
that he understands them as individuals 
and members of various groups, he will 
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continue to be for them a stereotype 
whose primary function is handing out 
grades at the end of a semester. The 
threat implicit in such a perceived func- 
tion is hardly conducive to the establish- 
ment of rapport. 

An additional factor that should be 
borne in mind is that once the wheels 
of this value examination process are set 
in motion it becomes, almost by defini- 
tion, at least quasi-therapeutic. Students 
are apt to come up with some disturbing 
thoughts about themselves, their families, 
and their relationships with other people. 
The logical person for them to turn to is 
the one who started it all. The implica- 
tion here is that such an instructor ought 
to have a working knowledge of the 
counseling process; must know the limits 
of his competency; and must be able to 
refer these students whose problems he 
can’t handle to a trained counselor. 

With the foregoing points in mind, we 
can now return to our original thesis that 
it is possible, within the present frame- 
work of our curriculum, to do a better 
job of value education than we are now 
doing. The issue is not so much what we 
are teaching as it is how we are teaching 
it. This suggestion should not be inter- 
preted as de-emphasizing subject matter. 


On th cont-ary, we are concerned with 


“ of making subject matter meaning- 
ful on the emotional, personal level as 
well as on the academic, intellectual level. 
The problem might be summed up in 
this manner: Can we teach—or, better 





still, can we make our resources available 
to students—in a way that will enable 
them to grasp and interpret the value 
connotations of our own area of special- 
ized interest? 

It should be evident that such a ques- 
tion involves the inevitability of changing 
our present way of doing things. This we 
are loathe to do for, as most of us know, 
we like to teach the way we have been 
taught—and, in case we haven’t realized 
it, much of our own value system is tied 
up in the method by which we attempt to 
instruct. That which we do in the class- 
room becomes part of us and a very im- 
portant part indeed. We guard our teach- 
ing prerogatives jealously, saying, in ef- 
fect, “No one (with the possible excep- 
tion of our revered major professor in 
graduate school) can teach us to instruct 
better than we are now doing.” To admit 
otherwise—and mean it—would be too 
ego-damaging for us. 

Is the task of change, implicit in the 
above statements and questions, too diffi- 
cult for us to accomplish? Frankly, this 
writer does not know the answer. What 
he does know is this: If higher educa- 
tion is to fulfill that part of its function 
that is concerned with value education, 
then changes there must be. The long 
run result, if these changes do not take 
place, is likely to take the form of our 
living in a very highly-developed techni- 
cal society which will be run by extremely 
skillful know not 
whence they came nor where they go. 


technicians who 
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The Foreign Student Counselor-A Cloth Mamma 


Clara L. Simerville* 


Foreign student counseling as an iden- 
tifiable profession is only now emerging 
from its haphazard and expedient prac- 
tice by well-intended, overworked, and 
sometimes very effective historians, politi- 
cal scientists, linguists, or others. Many 
dedicated and sincere persons have given 
their time and effort selflessly and eagerly 
to the work demanded of them. Until 
recently, however, little attention has 
been given to the essential roles and 
qualities appropriate to a_ professional 
Foreign Student Counselor. It is to the 
credit of the members of NAFSA who 
have worked many years under great 
difficulties that there is now a concerted 
effort to establish professional qualifica- 
tions. A study is currently being made of 
desirable requirements for academic 
preparation. 

Early in the experience of nearly all 
Foreign Student Advisers there is an 
awareness of a strong emotional attach- 
ment and often a temporarily great de- 
pendency of the student on the counselor. 
There are differences of opinion on the 
desirability of this attachment and tem- 
porary dependency. A careful examina- 
tion of the situation may lead to the guess 
that this state may in many cases be an 
essential step on the road to independent 
action. This discussion will be concerned 
with some of the techniques and proces- 
ses leading up to and resulting from an 
affectional bond, an unfailingly warm 
relationship, between the foreign student 
and his counselor. 

Reports on psychological research often 


*Clara L. Simerville is Foreign Student Counselor at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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tempt one to make analogies and project 
implications beyond the expectations or 
even approval of the reporter. In the 
recent experimental studies at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin,’ certain evidence ap- 
pears in the relationship between an 
infant and surrogate mothers which seem 
to carry some interesting implications for 
a Foreign Student Counselor at work. In 
this study, Harlow and Zimmerman were 
interested in observing how affection is 
developed between the infant and the 
mother. Two types of inanimate surro- 
gate mothers were employed to attain 
control over maternal variables. The wire 
mother was a hardware cloth cylinder; 
the cloth mother was a cylinder of wood, 
covered with a sheath of terry cloth. Both 
mothers provided nursing facilities; the 
cloth mother provided in addition “con- 
tact comfort.” A distinct preference for 
the cloth mother was shown. The subse- 
quent behavior related to these affectional 
responses stresses again the importance 
of the affectional bond as a source of 
emotional strength to the child. 

Certain elements of this study stand 
out as especially significant with refer- 
ence to the foreign student and his coun- 
selor. 


First: A device for recurring contact was 
useful in establishing the value of the 
cloth mother as a source of security. 

Second: The emotional level of the subject 
was more cven in the presence of the 
cloth mother. 

Third: Fears and even panic were dis- 
persed by contact with the loved object. 

Fourth: Courage to move toward a fearea 


object was present after contact with 
the cloth mother. 
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These four elements, when examined 
in terms of the daily activity of the 
Foreign Student Counselor, may shed an 
interesting light on the meaning of even 
routine activities. An essential function 
of the Foreign Student Adviser is to 
assist with formalities of immigration 
regulations, registration requirements, 
housing, and so on. For the busy, part- 
time counselor, these routine tasks often 
become the end of activity. For a “pro- 
fessional counselor,’ these formalities 
might well be considered devices for 
affectional bond. Re- 


peated satisfactory contacts seem to be 


establishing the 


helpful or even necessary to give value 
and permanence to the bond. An “oppor- 
tunity” for the foreign student to return 
often to the Foreign Student Counselor 
within a relatively short time to satisfy 
a felt need could be planned deliberately 
and increased or decreased in intensity 
as the case demanded. An examination of 
the other three elements should demon- 
strate che importance of firmly establish- 
ing the affectional bond. 

J: is noted that the emotional level of 
che subject was found to be more even 
in the presence of the cloth mother. It is 
well recognized that a person facing difh- 
cult problems is able to solve these prob- 
lems more successfully if the levels of 
emotion are not extreme or greatly fluc- 
tuating. There are certain desirable and 
inevitable variations which assist or deter 
great 
most 


solving, but 
fluctuations inhibit the 
effective activity. If the experimental evi- 


successful problem 


seem to 


dence in the Wisconsin study could be 
assumed to be applicable to the relation- 
ship of the Foreign Student Counselor 
then the counselor should give special 
attention to developing a feeling of confi- 
dence and trust on the part of the student 
and to maintaining an unfailing warmth 
of response by the counselor. This rela- 
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tionship, which may be termed an affec- 
tional bond, will enable the counselor to 
be more effective in facilitating the suc- 
cess of the student as he adjusts to new 
environments and also as he meets con- 
tinuing and often increasingly difficult 
problems. 

A third element of the study that seems 
applicable is that fears and even panic 
were dispersed by contact with the loved 
object. 

It would be difficult to find a counselor 
who had not experienced contact with a 
fearful and even panicky student. Situa- 
tions look grim and formidable when 
one is alone in an unknown environ- 
ment. Often, too, the counselor does not 
need to have the answer—but only a 
friendly interest and an active willing- 
ness to search for the answer or the per- 
son who has it. With foreign students, 
alternative answers are often useful be- 
cause of lack of information. But a warm, 
understanding contact seems to release 
the inner resources of the individual to 
work out acceptable answers. The affec- 
tional bond between the foreign student 
and his counselor makes possible the dis- 
persal of fear and even panic so that 
problems can be faced calmly. 

Not only did the satisfying contact 
with the cloth mother tend to keep the 
infant at an even emotional level and 
disperse fear or panic, but the infant also 
was able to display courage to move to- 
ward the feared object. The many fear- 
some problems to face, the over-powering 
people to talk to, the overwhelming maze 
of regulations, and the frightening and 
threatening tragic consequences of failure 
for a foreign student would likely throw 
many people into a panic. The very 
failure most feared is more likely because 
of this fear. A sort of paralysis seems to 
set in, or there is a natural tendency to 
run away from the feared situation. If 
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the foreign student has confidence in his 
counselor, he can often allay his fears; 
but even more, he can walk away from 
this contact and move toward the fearful 
situation, knowing there is some way to 
solve the problem. Even a short contact 
is sometimes sufficient. 

If this affectional bond between the 
foreign student and his counselor is im- 
portant in the handling of fear and panic, 
as well as in the eliciting of courage dur- 
ing a period of severe sociological and 
cultural disturbance, then the counselor 
needs to give thought to the extent of his 
availability to the students and what 
substitutes are available during his ab- 
sence. Fears and emergencies do not con- 
fine themselves to scheduled office hours 
nor do they take vacations. 

No one would suggest that the coun- 
selor should be on continual or constant 
call. Such a situation would likely result 
in rapid deterioration of professional 
effectiveness. Yet there is such a thing as a 
sense of confidence that is useful even in 
the absence of the person himself if the 
one in need can anticipate a future con- 
tact within a reasonable time and does not 
feel abandoned. 

Care needs to be taken to announce 
expected variations from the usual office 
hours or prolonged stays from the cam- 
pus. Reasonable knowledge of where the 
for what reason can 
support the troubled student. Often when 
a student is liable to need help, he can 


counselor is and 


be introduced to a substitute contact dur- 
ing the absence of the counselor. Many 
unfortunate emotional experiences may 
be avoided by such care to detail and 


demonstration of consideration. 


A professional counselor will be quick 
to recognize the hazards in establishing 
a strong affectional bond, not only to the 
student but to himself. Deliberate strategy 
must be planned to lessen dependency 
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and to strengthen the power of the stu- 
dent to function with less frequent con- 
tact. Substituting confidence by proxy 
and faith in himself by satisfying experi- 
ence with success will often lead to free- 
dom to act independently. Considerable 
thought needs to be given to the degree 
of independence desirable in persons 
from other cultures. Because of the severe 
disturbance of his frame of reference 
foreign students are likely to be more 
dependent on the Foreign Student Coun- 
selor than normal American students are 
on their counselors. The foreign student 
knows that the counselor has been es- 
pecially assigned to him to help with his 
problems. The foreign student has had 
less experience than the American stu- 
dent in finding answers appropriate to 
his new environment. More frequent 
visits are almost inevitable. The counselor 
may be more reluctant to free the foreign 
students to other advisers or friends be- 
cause of his own keen interest in the 
person and his culture. He may also feel 
that others do not understand the needs 
of the student as well as he does. 

The Student 
Counselor needs to examine carefully his 
role as a “cloth mamma” and the tech- 
niques for achieving a useful affectional 
bond with foreign students. In some 


professional Foreign 


situations, the number of foreign students 
is so great that the Foreign Student Ad- 
viser himself will not be physically or 
emotionally able to answer the demands 
for this relationship. Under these circum- 
stances, other persons in the campus or 
town community may be called upon. 
Actually, many other persons inevitably 
offer similar anchorage and friendship. 
These attachments seem to be important 
to the most successful experience in the 
United States. The counselor, however, 
must take care to encourage the student 
(CoNTINUED ON Pace 47) 
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The Role of the College Faculty Advisor with the 
Student Group 


Gordon Klopf* 


From the days when college presidents 
and educational leaders thought that stu- 
dent activities and organizations were 
side shows which took too much business 
off the main street, there have been great 
changes in the attitudes of administrators 
toward student activities on the college 
campus. The development of facilities for 
student organizations and the employ- 
ment of professional staff members to 
counsel the student groups are evidences 
of the current acceptance of the principle 
that the students’ non-class life is now an 
important part of the total program of 
higher education. This paper aims to ex- 
plore the role of the faculty member in 
relation to student activities. 

Before discussing specific roles it is im- 
portant to consider some definitions of 
the “role” concept. Newcomb says, “the 
ways of behaving which are expected of 
any individual who occupies a certain 
"1 We 


must realize further as Sargent says, that 


position constitutes the role... 


roles are never determined wholly by a 
culture, a situation, or a person.” The role 
of the individual working with student 
groups on a campus is certainly deter- 
mined by a constellation of factors. The 
role the faculty member plays is of course 
due to personality factors as well. Needs, 
values and reactive behavior are personal 
factors to be considered. However, the 
organizational setting with its stresses, its 
expectations, its traditions and its atmos- 
phere and climate are frequently over- 
looked factors in determining roles. 


“Gordon Klopf is Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. This paper is 
adapted from a speech presented at the 1960 ACPA 
Convention. 
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A member of the college community 
who may and can play an important 
role in student life is the faculty 
member — the faculty member, whose 
main task in the college is to teach classes, 
to do research and writing, and counsel 
in a professional and academic way with 
his advisees. In some institutions, particu- 
larly larger ones in this country, there 
is a tendency toward the assignment of 
professional personnel staff to work with 
student groups, and the contact of faculty 
members with the student life program 
becoming more and more superficial. The 
exceptions to this are in the areas of dra- 
matics, athletics, music activities in which 
the advisor, coach, or director plays a 
direct training or teaching role. It is this 
writer’s contention that no matter how 
extensive a personnel program is, how 
large a campus becomes, or how involved 
a faculty is in research, writing and teach- 
ing, it is still important to have the aca- 
demic faculty serving in advisory roles 
with student organizations. If the college 
is thought of as consisting of two cultures, 
that of the faculty and that of the student, 
and that the only source of contact be- 
tween the two is in th® formal classroom, 
part of the educational stimulation, coun- 
sel and assistance which can be provided 
by the faculty member is certainly lost 
unless the non-class activities of the stu- 
dents are shared in some way by the 
faculty. 

Although a student personnel office, a 
committee, a handbook, a dean, or a 
president may define the role of a faculty 
advisor of student groups, his actual per- 
ception of this function and what he 
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actually does will be established by the 
general climate of the institution and the 
actual interaction opportunities for stu- 
dent and faculty in class and non-class- 
room situations. The role of the faculty 
in the student life program will also 
depend upon the philosophy of the presi- 
dent and the power structure of the cam- 
pus. The board of trustees or deans, 
in believing that student activities are a 
vital part of the students’ total develop- 
ment and education. If the dean of the 
college of engineering feels that the pro- 
fessional engineering organization is an 
important one for the student, he encour- 
ages the faculty advisor of the organiza- 
tion to spend some time with the group 
and to help the group function both 
professionally and in terms of meaning- 
ful group processes. If the dean sees this 
activity as really not having a function 
in the college program, it will take a 
deeply committed faculty member to give 
time without support. 

Brooklyn College is one of the few 
institutions which has successfully used 
students as advisors of groups and uses 
faculty and personnel staff to work with 
the organization student advisors. The 
student advisors of organizations at 
Brooklyn College do have a three se- 
mester training program and attend a 
weekly seminar while serving in the ca- 
pacity of advisor. They are adequately 
trained in the skills and principles neces- 
sary but do not have the status and may 
not have the judgment and _ perspective 
of a faculty member. They are thought 
of as students in this role by both faculty 
and students. 

In the literature of the field of student 
personnel work, there is little written 
about the role of the faculty advisor of 
student groups. Studies show that most 
colleges and universities in this country, 
however, require that faculty serve in 
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this role and that student organizations 
do have advisors. However, frequently 
the role and function of the advisor in 
terms of the different types of groups 
in the student activities program, are not 
clearly defined by colleges. These roles 
and functions, including the degree 
of involvement, attendance at meetings, 
legal responsibilities, evaluation, record 
keeping, and length of tenure might ac- 
tually be described quite specifically by 
a student personnel program. A faculty 
advisor who then becomes involved 
knows what his commitments and re- 
sponsibilities are when he assumes the 
role of advisor. 

In a recent book, College Student Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Wilton Pruitt and the 
writer thought through some of the pos- 
sible concepts for roles. They are de- 
scribed as the role of the “trainer-direc- 
tor.”* This role is generally assumed by 
the advisor who is responsible for teach- 
ing a particular skill or technique of a 
performance nature. In colleges, we 
usually find that it is the faculty member 
working with activities related to such 
academic departments as speech, music 
and journalism, where the faculty mem- 
ber is actually serving a teaching and 
instructional role with the group. Some 
professional organizations, such as lan- 
guage groups might also have the advisor 
of the club or organization playing a 
training role for certain aspects of the 
club’s activities. In a college program, 
particularly in speech and music, the staff 
member who has to give a considerable 
amount of time to the student organiza- 
tion may have his teaching load reduced, 
and should have, if he is expected to per- 
form a major teaching function with a 
group. 

The second role is that of the “advisor- 
consultant.” This we see as a very com- 
mon type of role function for faculty 
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advisors. It varies from the advisor who 
attends a meeting once a semester to one 
who attends executive meetings and coun- 
sels with the president or treasurer fairly 
extensively. This role might be a minor 
one in instances where the students pre- 
fer that a faculty member not assume an 
active part in their organization, that the 
faculty member is too busy and does not 
have time to be involved with the group, 
or that he is not concerned. 

A third type of advisor role is that of 
the “participating member.” This is a 
difficult role to play because his contribu- 
tions are accepted or rejected on the basis 
of merit and they receive no special con- 
sideration because of the advisor’s status 
factors. This requires a willingness to 
work patiently and to reflect truly to the 
student a belief that everyone’s contribu- 
tion has its place in meaning and value. 
The student, even when this role is de- 
find it the 
faculty member is not going to be a domi- 


fined, will hard to believe 
nant factor. The faculty member will 
find it a hard role to play because he will 
actually have to refuse to take advantage 
of his status position by constantly dem- 
onstrating his respect and confidence in 
the students’ abilities so he is accepted 
as a real participating member. 

Faculty advisors at times assume all 
three of these roles in their relationships 
with groups. However, it would seem 
important if the faculty advisor is to see 
a real function and service as he serves 
in his advisory role if the personnel staff 
members, in cooperation with the faculty 
and student groups, help to define these 
functions quite distinctly. Conflicts result 
from different expectations. 

Let us look at some of the basic con- 
cerns. Initially, there is the problem of 
selection. Certainly students should have 
the right to select their own advisors, 


particularly when they are not asking 
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for teaching functions from the advisor. 
In a speech department, it is usually as- 
sumed that the professor of theatre or 
dramatics will be the coach for the plays 
and the students usually accept this. 
However, if one is looking for an advisor 
for a sorority or a club that isn’t attached 
to a specific professional department, the 
students should be able to select those 
advisors whom they think will work effec- 
tively with their group. The personnel 
department ought to play a role in in- 
terpreting faculty members to students 
and interpreting student groups and their 
responsibilities to faculty members. 

Once a faculty advisor has been selected 
the student organization should discuss 
with him the role they mutually think 
the advisor should play. At intervals 
during the college year, the advisor and 
the officers or the whole membership 
ought to evaluate and look at the way he 
is functioning. Is what he is doing serv- 
ing the needs of the group and also con- 
sistent with what the advisor sees as his 
responsibility and role in the group? 

Looking at some of the functions of the 
faculty advisor, it might be said that he 
should be concerned with guiding the 
organization toward the same educational 
standards, ideals, and objectives as those 
of the institution in general. The institu- 
tion has a right to expect a group advisor 
to assume some responsibility for the ac- 
tivities of the group. The extent of these 
should be defined so that the administra- 
tor, the advisor and the students know 
what the limits of the advisor’s responsi- 
bilities are to be. 

The advisor should have some concern 
for the experiences which the group is 
providing to the students in terms of pro- 
cesses basic to effective living in a demo- 
cratic society. The faculty advisor must 
be aware of the behavior of the group 
with which he is working and skilled 
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enough himself in the processes of the 
group so that he can help the group 
members develop appreciation for them 
and skill in using them. Here’s where 
the personnel program can provide some 
training assistance for the faculty ad- 
visors. Even without a great deal of 
knowledge of group development or 
group dynamics, the advisor can help the 
leaders to learn to understand the im- 
portance of: 

1. The feeling of belonging and the 
security of group members; 

2. The assumption of responsibility by 
all the members; 

3. The need’ for broad participation in 
planning, solving problems and 
evaluation ; 

4. The need for a group climate that is 
conducive to membership participa- 
tion and group progress; and 

5. The need for the group as a whole 
and each member in it to have a 
sense of independence for the recog- 
nition of the individual and his im- 
portance.* 

The advisor needs to give support to 
the group, to know when to participate 
in discussion, when to contribute ideas, 
and when to initiate action. He needs to 
help the students test the reality and 
feasibility of their plans without thwart- 
ing new ideas and creative programming 
that break with tradition. 

He might explore with the group, and 
particularly with the leadership of the 
group, some understanding of leadership 
roles and group member roles. Maximum 
learning will occur if he is a skillful social 
analyst and methodologist. 

The organization, in turn, must realize 
that the advisor cannot expect to spend a 
tremendous amount of time with the 
group since his chief responsibility is 
teaching, research and writing. Therefore, 
the organization must provide the advisor 
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the opportunity to work with them. It 
must seek him out, help him to become 
familiar with its program, help him to 
get to know the members and feel com- 
fortable as a part of the organization. To 
do this, however, the advisor should at- 
tend as many meetings of the organiza- 
tion as possible. When present at the 
meetings and working with the students, 
he should try not to assume a dominant 
role. He can serve effectively by helping 
leaders think through agenda and long- 
term plans through small executive or 
planning group sessions and interviews. 
However, this does not mean he assumes 
a quiet, non-speaking or non-particpating 
role in a group. He should have the op- 
portunity to speak afforded to any mem- 
ber. 

Sometimes a college will define certain 
official or legal responsibilities that the 
advisor has. He may be expected to 
supervise the budget and finances of a 
group. He may be expected to preview 
and evaluate some of the programs that 
the group plans to present. What his 
actual legal position is will vary with 
institutions. Is he responsible for injuries 
which result at group meetings, and does 
he assume a chaperon role at the organi- 
zations activities? Certainly this is an 
area that needs definition, and if person- 
nel staff are to encourage participation 
of faculty members with student groups, 
they sure not to 
load the police, chaperoning or legal re- 
sponsibilities of the advisor. Students 
ought to do their own social disciplining 
at events and the advisor or chaperon 
move in only when the student leadership 
itself cannot handle the situation. 


have to be over- 


The organization advisor can play a 
particularly helpful role in assisting an 
organization to evaluate itself. This 
might be done at the end of the semester 
or at the end of the year in small group 
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sessions with the officers or at a general 
membership meeting. He might encour- 
age them to talk about his own relation- 
ship to the group and to make suggestions 
as to how he could serve more effectively 
with them. If he’s developed the feeling 
that he is truly a participating member, 
then the group should feel at ease to dis- 
cuss all the roles that the members of the 
group serve. Frequently, advisors have 
worked with some groups over many 
years and formed quite a vested interest 
in them. They find it difficult to see this 
as the students’ organization, but think 
of it as their French club and the stu- 
dents as individuals who come and go. 
If in reality it’s the advisor who really 
makes the organization function and 
gives it continuity over a long period of 
time, the students might be helped to 
understand this and be able to accept 
this role. 

As has been said, an advisor may begin 
his work with a group with a particular 
mind. This defined 
through discussion and exploration with 


role in may be 
the members. The role he plays meeting 
after meeting and year after year may 
vary. He will perform his task more 
effectively if as he sees different skills of 
leadership, unusual strengths or weak- 
nesses in the group, he adjusts what he 
does to assure the best learning experien- 
ces for the student members. 

The college student personnel staff, the 
departmental chairman, the dean, a stu- 
dent activity committee or student gov- 
ernment activity committee might help 


~~ 
© 


the advisor and student organization to 
look at themselves. Certainly, thought 
should be given to the creative opportuni- 
ties that can be developed through work- 
shops, training programs, handbooks, and 
other means of training. However, we 
must not think of the sole responsibility 
in this area as training of the faculty 
advisor but as professional group workers 
and personnel people, we have to help 
the students to learn to use advisors. 
All through life people are in groups 
with different levels of 
experience, different ages, with individu- 
als who are strong, exacting, permissive, 
weak, cooperative and warm. It is the 
responsibility of the personnel program 
to help both the student group and the 
advisor to understand their various roles 
so that it enables the group to function 
effectively and each member to have a 


individuals of 


learning experience from the activity. 
fo] P 
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The Personnel Worker as 
Paul A. 


The extracurriculum, praised by some 
observers and deplored by others, has 
continued as a characteristic feature of 
American higher education since the 
early colonial period. The rise of the re- 
ligious and literary societies in the 18th 
Century heralded the gradual develop- 
ment of a pattern of student organiza- 
tional life that has persisted to this day, 
with or without the support of the faculty 
or administration.” An “extracurricular 
explosion,” as we may term it in keeping 
with contemporary idiom took place be- 
tween the Civil War and World War I 
concurrently with the introduction of 
Germanic impersonalism in higher edu- 
cation and the attendant decrease in insti- 
tutional interest in the non-intellectual 
life of the student. The proliferation of 
extracurricular activities during this peri- 
od led to the appointment of college 
officials to supervise them and see that they 
did not get out of hand.’ It was not until 
after 1918, however, that the student per- 
sonnel movement, with its concern for 
the total personal development of the 
student, began an attempt to bridge the 
chasm which existed between student out- 
of-class life and the objectives of the col- 
lege. 

Specialized personnel officers were ap- 
pointed to the college staff to provide 
professional attention to the various as- 
pects of the non-academic life of students. 
Certain of these officers were assigned 
the responsibilty of attempting to divert 
the burgeoning extracurriculum into con- 





*Paul A. Bloland is Dean of Students at Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, lowa. This paper is an adaptation 
of a paper presented at the 1960 ACPA Convention 
while he was Director of the Student Activities Bureau, 
University of Minnesota. 
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a Student Group Adviser 


Bloland* 


structive channels and today these officers 
carry such titles as Dean of Students, 
Dean of Men, Dean of Women, Dean of 
Student Affairs, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel, Director or Coordinator of Stu- 
dent Activities, Director of the Student 
Union, Fraternity or Sorority Adviser, 
etc. Regardless of specific titles, these staff 
members usually carry some responsibili- 
ty for student organizational life on the 
campus whether at the administrative 
and coordinating level, or as advisers to 
student groups, or both. 

While the student personnel worker, 
responsible for part or all of the college’s 
program of extracurricular activities, has 
a variety of administrative and coordinat- 
ing duties which relate to the program as 
a whole, he is also quite often assigned 
as an adviser to several or many student 
organizations and activities. It is with the 
student personnel worker in his capacity 
as an organization adviser that this paper 
deals, not with his general responsibilities. 

It may be well at this point to differen- 
tiate between the professional student 
personnel worker as an adviser and the 
faculty member as an adviser. The per- 
sonnel worker is a member of the person- 
nel staff who has been employed by the 
college to work with student organiza- 
tions and who brings to his role a certain 
amount of professional training and ex- 
perience. The faculty adviser is a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff who accepts the 
responsibility of working with a student 
group but whose competencies are most 
often in an academic discipline. The 
faculty adviser may advise no more than 
one or two groups, usually related to his 
scholarly interest, while the personnel 
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worker may be administratively respon- 
sible for all student organizations, includ- 
ing those advised by a faculty member, 
but may work most closely with campus- 
wide or residential student governing 
groups. 

There is, in addition, one other import- 
ant difference between the approach of 
the student personnel worker and the 
faculty member to the advising of student 
organizations which should be men- 
tioned. As he works with individual stu- 
dent groups, the professional worker is 
concerned with the implementation of an 
of student life. He 
should see each group he advises in a 
broader context than that provided by 


over-all strategy 


the group’s own program and activities. 
He or his department will often have 
some general objectives to be achieved 
through the extra curriculum and each 
advisory relationship is used to forward 
these objectives. For example, the per- 
sonnel office may feel that the college 
is not making maximum use for educa- 
tional purposes of the presence of foreign 
students on the campus. As each person- 
nel staff member works with the student 
groups to which he is assigned he will 
find ways of emphasizing this objective 
to the student leaders, suggesting pro- 
gram possibilities or related projects in 
keeping with the group’s purposes. Other 
similar strategic decisions may well have 
been made such as the development of 
a college student judiciary system over a 
period of several years or the stimulation 
of a greater campus concern for chari- 
table giving,® and the personnel worker 
will seek to change the flavor of the cam- 
pus through an emphasis upon these 
objectives as he advises student groups. 
The personnel office may and should en- 
list the assistance of the faculty adviser 
in developing and implementing such a 
strategy for student life but the leader- 


" 
~~ 
~~ 


ship or impetus for it will probably be 


the responsibilty of the professional 
worker. 

The advisory relationship maintained 
by the student personnel worker and any 
student organization is generally medi- 
ated by four major responsibilities of the 
professional person: research, counseling, 
education, and supervision. These four 
responsibilities also tend to some extent 
to differentiate his staff advisory role 
from that of the faculty adviser. 

1. Research Responsibilities: As a mem- 
ber of a college staff and of a profession, 
the professional worker has an obligation 
to utilize and to contribute to research 
findings which will improve the services 
he renders. While the adviser cannot con- 
duct research programs with each student 
group he advises, his day-to-day contacts 
with student leaders and group programs 
may suggest problems which can be best 
solved by a systematic research approach. 
Smith? recently 
ways in which a college student personnel 


has described _ several 
worker can be a researcher, pointing out 
that “he can keep records essential for 
research if nothing more.” 

2. Personal Counseling: The profes- 
sional worker will inevitably find himself 
performing the personal counseling func- 
tion, not only because his professional 
background will often include training 
in individual counseling but also because 
he will be in a strategic position to ob- 
serve individuals as they operate in a 
group context. Ptacek* has pointed out 
some of the stresses and strains to which 
student leaders are subject, suggesting 
that particular attention be given to the 
problems of student leaders, many of 
whom are reluctant to seek counseling 
assistance from the personnel services. 
The professional worker may find that 
he will be providing counseling assistance 
to student leaders on personal problems 
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which may not have anything to do with 
the organization itself. The students in 
the organization may turn to the adviser 
as a sympathetic interested person who 
is known and readily accessible to them. 
He may undertake to counsel them him- 
self depending upon his competence in 
counseling or he may use his relationship 
with individuals to refer them to appro- 
priate professional assistance. The per- 
sonnel worker who advises student or- 
ganizations is in a unique position to 
identify personal problems as they be- 
come apparent in the group context, to 
provide some measure of counseling him- 
self, or to overcome the student leader’s 
natural reluctance to seek professional 
counseling assistance. 


3. Education: As suggested in the open- 
ing paragraphs of this paper the student 
personnel worker is the standard bearer 
in the college’s efforts to bridge the gap 
between the campus and the classroom. 
This implies that his is an educational 
function and one which is implemented 
in the counseling session or in the student 
organization meeting rather than in the 
formal structured classroom situation. 
The techniques used are those of the 
counselor and the group worker while 
the academic content of the extracurricu- 
lum supplements or complements the 
course content. 


Educational authorities have for years 


the student 
activities in secondary school and college 


cited educational value of 
but have tended to stress gains in social 
adjustment and good citizenship rather 
than cultural and intellectual develop- 
ment. Without minimizing the import- 
ance of social adjustment or the develop- 
ment of good citizenship and democratic 
values as legitimate objectives in the ex- 
tra curriculum, it would seem that objec- 
tives with greater academic relevance 
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might also be achieved through the ad- 
visory services of staff workers. 

One interesting, though as yet unpub- 
lished, approach to the educational func- 
tion of the student personnel worker was 
outlined by the staff of the Student 
Activities Bureau’ of the University of 
Minnesota in the summer of 1955. The 
staff was asked to think of itself as a col- 
lege faculty assigned the task of building 
a curriculum which would be taught en- 
tirely through the informal medium of 
out-of-class activities. Ten objectives were 
evolved which met this requirement. 
After amplifying each of these objectives, 
the staff listed a number of programs or 
projects which, when implemented by 
student groups, would provide apposite 
experiences for participants. The objec- 
tives of this “activities curriculum” were 
related to such areas as the following: 
cultural appreciation, social service, the 
sociology and psychology of authority, 
community citizenship and responsibility, 
values and ethical concepts, human rela- 
tions, historical perspective, appreciation 
and respect for intellectual competence, 
communication, and the integration of 
knowledge. 

The establishment of similar goals or 
objectives for the extracurriculum by the 
personnel office can be but a pious hope 
unless and until the staff members organ- 
ize their efforts to carry them out. As each 
professional person works with the off- 
cers and members of the groups he ad- 
vises he should be alert to ways in which 
educational content can be injected into 
group activities. This, in a very real sense, 
is the teaching role of the student per- 
sonnel worker. 

It should be apparent at this point that 
[ regard the adviser’s relationship with 
his student organization as active rather 
than passive. If the adviser is to be any- 
thing more than a custodian or watch 
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dog whose only function is to see that the 
group keeps out of trouble, he must de- 
liberately and systematically influence the 
organization to move in educationally 
desirable directions, but without himself 
becoming the group’s leader. The degree 
to which he plays an active part will de- 
pend upon the level of maturity and 
responsibility of the student organization 
and its officers but the professional 
worker can scarcely term himself as an 
educator unless, as a result of his activi- 
ties, members of the organization change 
in educationally desirable ways. 

4. Administration or Supervision: As 
one examines the literature of student 
personnel work as it relates to student 
activities one is struck by the amount of 
attention which is devoted to the educa- 
tional values of the extracurriculum and 
the role of the student personnel worker 
in facilitating the educational process. 
The educational context is well taken care 
of but little reference is made to the 
administrative responsibilities of the per- 
sonnel worker. He may wish to minimize 
or forget this sometimes unpleasant chore 
but his group advisory responsibilities 
form a hard core of minimal expectations 
his supervisor may have of him. He may 
possibly be forgiven for not successfully 
developing a strong, educationally sound 
program but if the organization should 
embarrass the institution or flaunt uni- 
versity policy as a result of the adviser’s 
inadequacy he may expect to hear about 
it. 

The generally 
finds that he is more than an adviser to 


professional worker 
his organizations. He is a supervisor as 
well with the responsibility of making 
certain that each student organization 
conducts its programs within the limita- 
tions of college policy and good sense 
(hopefully they will coincide). The fa- 
culty adviser has this same general re- 





sponsibility but the student personnel 
worker, administratively responsible for 
college policies and hired for that purpose 
as well as others, feels that supervisory 
responsibility more keenly. At times the 
personnel worker may even find himself 
in direct opposition to the faculty mem- 
ber’s “Oh well, boys will be boys” and 
have to take an unpopular stand. He may 
find that administrative 
exigencies will preclude his desire to be 
seen by the group solely as a helpful 
friendly counselor and adviser. 

However, the skillful adviser can make 
educational capital out of even difficult 
supervisory situations, often involving 
conflict and crisis. Williamson’ has stated 
the fundamental thesis as follows: 


on occasion 


Without abandoning any of the functions 
and services presently performed, the staff 
of the office of the dean of students 
should continually appraise each service 
function and seek to perform it in such 
a way as to increase the likelihood that 
some educational gain will follow for 
students. 


Williamson’ illustrates his thesis by 
citing conflict situations which 
personnel workers succeeded in exploit- 
ing for “educational gain” while carrying 
out their duties as administrative officers 


three 


and supervisors. 

Also related to the administrative func- 
tion is the suggestion by Falvey” that the 
development of “intelligent acquiescence 
to authority” is an important aspect of 
student participation. 

It should be recognized that these four 
major functions are not mutually exclus- 
ive nor are they performed in sequence 
by the student personnel worker while 
advising a student organization. An Inter- 
fraternity Council meeting or a confer- 
ence with a president may find the ad- 
viser performing all four in varying 
degrees depending upon his analysis of 
the situation and the needs of the group 
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or its leaders. The advisory relationship 
is at least as complex as any other type 
of teaching and is further complicated 
by the fact that the student participants 
have affliated with the group voluntarily. 
The adviser should therefore remember 
that it is basically their group with which 
he is working. Should he inadvertently or 
deliberately dominate its activities, aside 
from supervisory necessities, the students 
have the right to withdraw their partici- 
pation, physically or psychologically, and 
may do so. It is a measure of the adviser’s 
leadership to be able to fulfill his research, 
counseling, educational, and supervisory 
responsibilities while enabling the student 
organization and its members to grow in 
maturity and self-direction. 
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(CONTINUED FROM Pace 37) 


to move on to independent problem- 
solving, safe in his knowledge that there 
is a dependable friend in this strange 
culture. Regulations must be enforced, 
housing found, referrals made, but these 
services can also be used as devices to 
firmly affectional bond 
which is much more than a friendly re- 
lationship preventing homesickness. Even 
the part-time Foreign Student Counselor 


establish an 
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can realize more meaning in his work if 
he is aware of the strategic importance 
of the consistent contacts with himself or 
another warm person. He needs to be 
aware that a strong affectional bond, well- 
controlled, is a springboard to a success- 
ful independent action. To the foreign 
student, his counselor is a “cloth mam- 
ma.” 


‘Harlow, Harry F. and Zimmerman, Robert 
R., “Affectional Responses in the Infant 
Monkey,” Science, August 21, 1959, Vol. 
130. No. 3373. 











Association Exchange 


Professional News and Information 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
Dear Colleagues, 

| look forward to seeing you in Den- 
ver soon. Please let me know of items 
that you would like to have placed on the 
agenda of the general business sessions 
or those which you feel the Executive 
Council should consider. Since we get 
together only once a year, it is imperative 
that we have a chance to air and discuss 
our common concerns. The Council is 
eager to make A.C.P.A. a truly working 
organization. I know this is what you 
want also, as the number of persons vol- 
unteering to help in our projects will 
testifv. Let me hear from you soon. 

I have a few resignations and appoint- 
ments to report. Fred Proff has resigned 
as Chairman of the Monograph Com- 
mission, though not from the Commis- 
sion itself. We shall need a new chair- 
man, and there are also two other ap- 
pointments to the Commission coming 
up in the near future. Don Hoyt of 
Kansas State College has accepted an 
appointment since our last meeting. 


We now have a full complement of 


A.C.P.A. representatives on the Inter- 
Association committees. Don Robinson, 
Specialist for Student Services in the 


Division of Higher Education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, is our representative on 
the Inter-Association Sub-Committee on 
Relationships With Research Centers for 
Higher Education and will be chairman 
of that committee. 

William Adams (A.A.C.R.A.O.) has 
resigned as chairman of the Inter-Associa- 
tion coordinating Committe and has been 
replaced by R. Fred Thomason (also 
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A.A.C.R.A.O.) of the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

At long last we have an archivist. He 
is George L. Marx of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Maryland. He will 
represent A.C.P.A. on the A.P.G.A. Ar- 
chives Committee, chaired by Leonard 
Miller. 

We were requested to send a represen- 
tative to cast a vote in the election of Dr. 
Logan Wilson as the new President of 
the American Council on Education on 
January 25. Mitchell Dreese agreed to 
serve. 

Recently | have had two long confer- 
that have given me for 
thought. One of them was with Rexford 
Moon, Jr., Director of the College 
Scholarship Service, which is sponsoring 
twelve regional meetings of financial aids 
officers. These officers, numbering about 
1500, have a strong impetus at present 
because of the burgeoning of the N.D- 
E.A. programs. Rex has offered to an- 
nounce convention to them and 
extend our warm invitation to come to 
Denver. I hope that you will encourage 


ences food 


our 


the financial aids counselor on your own 
campus to come. This is one more ex- 
ample of a trend that I view with concern 
—the possible segmentation of specialized 
groups within the college personnel pro- 
fession. You will hear more of this from 
me at Denver. 


The other matter of which I wish to 
speak is my recent trip to Philadelphia 
to meet with the national officers of the 
U. S. National Student Association. From 
time to time the question has been raised 
as to a structured liaison between student 
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personnel professional groups and N.S.A. 
In a sense, N.S.A. took care of the prob- 
lem themselves by inviting to their Ad- 
visory Board the president-elect of N.A.- 
S.P.A. as well as me. They have also 
invited a representative from the national 
office of the A.A.U.P. Carl Grip, close at 
hand at Temple, has had a warm con- 
tinuing relationship with the N.S.A. off- 
cers and chairs their Advisory Board. I 
was once more impressed with the earn- 
est dedication and high resolve of these 
student leaders. Their viewpoints were 
mature and their vision far reaching. 
They have problems that are close to 
overwhelming and they need and deserve 
our support. 

Even as I write | warm up to the 
pleasant contemplation that it will not be 
long until we have a chance to discuss all 
of these matters and many others over 
Conversational Cups at the Denver-Hil- 
ton. 

Until then, my very best— 

Kathryn L. Hopwood, President 


American College Personnel Association 
MEMBERSHIP 


The following is exerpted from a re- 
port by Emerson Coyle, Chairman of the 
National ACPA Membership Committee. 


Three-hundred and two applications 
have been approved for membership since 
Philadelphia. Can we make this an even 
thousand by Denver? One thousand is a 
realistic goal. This fall should produce a 
good yield. The spring Semester should 
produce a second crop of new members. 

Where did the 302 originate? Below 
is a state by state breakdown: 

In addition to the 278 new members 
from the United States there were 24 
new members from far away places: 
China 6, Japan 6, Philippines 5, Korea 4, 
Thailand 3. 
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Alabama 2 | Minnesota 4 
Alaska 1 | Mississippi 3 
Arizona 2 | Missouri 3 
Arkansas 2 | Montana 5 
California 15 | Nebraska 4 
Colorado 4| New Jersey 7 
Connecticut 4 | New Mexico 4 
District of New York 40 

Columbia 2 | North Carolina 6 
Florida 5 | Ohio 13 
Georgia 3 | Oregon 4 
Idaho 2 | Oklahoma 3 
Illinois 12 | Pennsylvania 23 
Indiana 11 | South Carolina l 
lowa 8 | South Dakota 3 
Kansas 3 Texas 5 
Kentucky 2 | Utah 5 
Louisiana 1 | Virginia 11 
Maryland 3, Washington 8 
Massachusetts 13 | West Virginia l 
Michigan 17 | Wisconsin 9 

One-hundred and five of the new 


members are female; 197 are male. De- 
gree-wise the “Master” is the median and 
the mode. The actual breakdown by 


degree is: 





Doctorate 49 
Master Plus 75 
Master 96 
Bachelor Plus 58 
Bachelor 10 
Degree-less 14 

302 


Occupationally the 302 new members 
array themselves impressively as follows: 


Counselors (all breeds) 71 
Guidance Directors 70 
Graduate Students 55 
Dean of Students (all levels) 45 
Professors ( Psychology, Guidance, 

Education ) 35 
Director of Admissions 7 
Placement Directors 4+ 
Miscellaneous (e.g., Director of Training, 

Director of Housing, Registrar Re- 

search Associate ) 15 

302 


Well, that’s the fragrant bouquet of 
roses. Now let’s examine the thorns. As 
of March 31, 1960 there were 2,223 ACPA 


members. 
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Any schoolboy can add 2,223 old mem- 
bers and 302 new members and conclude 
that there are now 2,525 ACPA members. 
Unfortunately, it ain’t so. As of Septem- 
ber 30, 1960, the ACPA membership 
stood at 2,371. Accordingly, the gross 
gain of 302 new members shrinks to a 
net gain of 148 members. 

In an effort to check (both in the sense 
of arresting and investigating) loss of 
membership, I sent each departing mem- 
ber a letter and a brief questionnaire. 
Appropriate analysis of returned ques- 
tionnaires waits upon time and/or rein- 
carnation. For present needs the follow- 
ing careless summary will have to suffice. 

Exit letters and questionnaires sent 289 

Number returned “No Forwarding 

Address” 12 

Number of responses 82 

Responses may be roughly classified as 
follows: 


Yes, I'm dropping out of ACPA 


(and APGA) 30 
Who says I'm dropping out of 
ACPA?” 52 


Of the 52 who denied dropping out, 
19 had paid up after I had been notified 
that they were three months in arrears; 
13 volunteered that they would forward 
dues as soon as they could; 9 actually 
enclosed dues with the returned question- 
naire; 11 others stated that they were not 
dropping out but did not explain how 
come dues had not been paid. 

Incidentally, with negligible exception, 
the 30 who confirmed that they were 
dropping out of ACPA (and APGA) 
said that they were doing so because of 
change of job and/or interests. 

Let’s go all out in cur drive to recruit 
1000 new ACPA members this year. We 
had 302 new members when I began this 
letter. Since beginning this letter I have 
received and processed 23 additional ap- 
. for a total of 325 new 
members since Philadelphia. 


plications . . 
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CONVENTION NOTE 


The following announcement by Mrs. 
Ann M. Borresen is extended as a salva- 
tion for those afflicted with sore feet and 
other convention syndromes. 

The ACPA Coffee Lounge was initi- 
ated at the Philadelphia Convention in 
1960 as a gathering place for ACPA 
members. Cards were available for mem- 
bers to express an interest in the various 
committees on which they would be in- 
terested in working. These cards were 
passed on to the president-elect for his 
use in appointing committees for the 
coming year. In an effort to get new 
members acquainted with the leaders of 
the organization and _ vice-versa the 
Executive Council agreed to serve as hosts 
and hostesses. In addition, other hosts 
and hostesses were drawn from the gener- 
al membership of ACPA. The Lounge 
was sponsored by the ACPA Executive 
Council with their full support. As a 
function, the Lounge was judged to be 
quite successful and the Council has de- 
cided to make it a permanent part of the 
convention program under the hospitality 
chairman, presently Dr. Eunice Hilton. 

In Denver the Lounge is in Room 542, 
the Denver-Hilton Hotel. It will be open 
from 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. daily except 
during the ACPA luncheon and major 
APGA convention functions. 
will be a Newcomers’ Coffee 
Hour which has been tentatively set for 
Monday afternoon. The hosts will again 
be the Executive Council plus “volun- 
teers” from the membership. The Tues- 
day afternoon Social Hour will be in the 
ACPA Lounge. 

Check also on Wednesday afternoon 
ACPA Conversational Cups, where pro- 
gram participants are present to continue 
discussions from their meetings and to 
answer queries of the membership. The 
place had not been decided at press time. 


There 


March, 1961 
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TIP 


(Techniques — Information — Procedures) 


A Difference in Predicted Behavior as a Function of 


Different Learning Models 


LeRoy A. Stone* 


Six years ago we read in Counseling: 
Theory and Practice by Harold and Paul- 
ine Pepinsky of a hypothetical sophomore 
student who was having varied difficulty 
with a response of note-taking in a rather 
specific stimulus situation, an introduc- 
tory psychology lecture course. It 1s 
understood that this particular student 
eventually graduated and presently is do- 
ing rather well in his chosen occupation. 

This paper, however, centers about our 
above mentioned ex-student’s younger 
brother who at the present time, surpris- 
ingly enough, is a sophomore student 
currently enrolled in an_ introductory 
psychology lecture course. Because many 
Hullian learning equations were applied 
to our present student’s older brother, it 
might be profitable to apply some of these 
same type equations to our present stu- 
dent in order to also assure him an 
well-rounded education. The 
older brother responded with note-taking 
behavior in his psychology class because 
of the relationships present in the Hullian 
reaction potential equation (Equation 1, 
Figure 1). 

It should be expected that the Hullian 
equation would also apply to our current 
student in this somewhat similar stimulus 
situation. However, our current student 
has recently become involved in a rather 


equally 





*LeRoy A. Stone is a Graduate Stud 
at the University of North Dakota. 
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unusual philosophical group (beatniks) 
and has, as a result, changed many of his 
past motivations involving objects and 
ideas. Included in his list of changed mo- 
tivations is one involving high scholastic 
grades. In his new value system, grades 
stand as “a falsity of existential proper- 
ties,” or in other words, high grades are 
sought after only by “squares.” Thus our 
complex sophomore’s motivation for high 
grades has quantitatively reached zero- 
proportions. The intervening motivation 
variable, K, has likewise assumed the 
value of zero. 

With this particular situation, the Hul- 
lian equation for reaction potential pre- 


FIGURE 1 


Equations Demonstrating Different Relationships between 


the Motivational (D, K) and Learning Variables 








(,H,. or #) 
Cy v N 
+ > 
D x K x st, - s®r (1) 
(D + K) x H - E (2) 
4 
R 
Note.--Definitions for symbols in Figure 1 are as follows: 
C. - Drive conditions; 
- = Relative quality of grades; 
N = Secondary reinforcement in previous courses; 
D = Drive; 
K = Incentive value of high grades; 
st;, H = Habit strenzth for note-taking in this particular 


stimulus situation, the introductory psychology 
lectures; 
3B» EB = Reaction potential or response tendency; 


2 = Observable note-taking behavior. 
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dicts an operating potential of zero, note- 
taking behavior in this psychology class 
should cease and unknown competing 
behavior should emerge. However, the 
alternate equation (Equation 2, Figure 
1), similar to the kind proposed by 
Spence for an entirely different type situa- 
tion and organism, would predict that 
note-taking should still occur although 
should decrease some unknown quantity 
or quality value. Even though K assumes 
the value of zero, D and H remain to 
operate in a multiplicative manner. 
From this writer’s armchair, it appears 
quite likely that in most human situa- 
tions the outcome as predicted from the 


APGA MEMBERSHIP 
REPORT 


Mary Janicke, APGA Assistant Director 
for Membership, issues a monthly member- 
ship report to State Membership Coordina- 
tors. The most recent report available at 
press time was membership as of January 
31, 1961. 


ACPA 2673 
NAGSCT 538 
NUGA 7827 
SPATE 714 
ASCA 5252 
DRC 703 
APGA 13352 


A report from Dr. Emerson Coyle, ACPA 
membership chariman appears in this issue. 
Congratulations to all of those working on 
membership! 
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Spencian equation is more closely tied 
to the human reality model than is the 
Hullian equation where the reaction po- 
tential for a response drops to a zero 
value when conditions of zero-order or 
greatly reduced internal or external in- 
centives occur. 

At this point, the writer is pleased to 
relate the fact that our young student 
has become disentangled from the “beat- 
nik” movement and has reverted to his 
original value system. According to last 
reports he is earning meritorious grades 
classes including 


in all introductory 


psychology. 


FINAL CONVENTION 
REMINDER 


The 1961 Convention of ACPA and 
APGA is scheduled for Denver, Colorado, 
March 26-30. The Program Committee has 
done an outstanding job and a full report 
of their plans is available in the December 
issue of the JOURNAL OF COLLEGE STU- 
DENT PERSONNEL. 


A hospitality room will be open daily 
as reported elsewhere in this issue. Here 
is a fine chance to trade ideas and tales. 
The officers and editorial staff look forward 
to meeting all members in attendance to 
get your ideas for a growing association. 


See you in Denver? 


March, 1961 
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